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STATUE OF GENERAL WARREN. 

We present on this page a correct representation of the statue 
of General Warren recently ina with such imposing cere- 
monies at Charlestown, drawn expressly for us by Mr. Hill from 
an admirable photograph by Messrs. Southworth and Hawes, 
Tremont Row. ‘The statue is of the purest Italian marble, seven 
feet in height,’and will be permanently placed upon a pedestal four 
feet in height, so that the total distance from the ground to the to 
of the figure will be eleven feet. The original weight of the block 
from which the figure was hewn was seven tons, almost five of 
which have been lost in the process of sculpture. The artist has 
been e three years in the elaboration of the work. In the 
head he has been quite successful, its pose, and the expression of 
high resolve and enthusiasm leave nothing to be desired. Far 
different is it with the figure, the bolt uprightness of which is un- 
relieved by any line of grace. The left 
arm forms a right angle, and the right, 
which rests on the sword, is very stiff 
and constrained. The legs also are 
bounded by strait lines, and the drapery 
is very poorly handled, the multitudin- 
ous wrinkles of the lower part of it be- 
ing wholly incomprehensible. The head 
alone realizes our conception of the 
youthful hero and martyr, and is worthy 
of the artist and the subject. Mr. Dex- 
ter has done well to clothe his hero in” - 
the dress of the period, instead pf fol-° 
lowing the fashion of some artists who 
insist on robing characters of all ages in 
the conventional Roman toga or tunic, 
or else exhibit them in a state of semi- 
nudity, as a violation of good 
taste as it was in the Dutch painters to 
put Flemish jerkins and jackboots on 
their Scriptural heroes. But whatever 
may be our opinion of the artistic merits 
of the statue, as a whole, we are re- 
joiced that an effigy of the brilliant and 
lamented hero has been placed on the 
scene of his heroic martyrdom. The 
pilgrims who flock thither go not toa 
shrine of art but to the altar of patriot- 
ism, and there is enough in this memo- 
rial to stir the bl of the coldest 

. We rejoice that this statue 
was inaugurated with such pomp, that 
the highest cloquence, the most distin- 
guished bravery and beauty of the land 
graced it, and that from far and wide 
citizens and soldiers flocked together to 
honor the anniversary of a*day among 
the proudest on our records. me in- 
teresting facts in relation to the past 
anniversaries of this day were published 
recently in the Boston Post, from which 
we learn that the credit of first celebrat- 
ing the day is duc to the Charlestown 
artillery company, which still lives. It 
celebrated the day in 1794 with much 
parade, and it was joined by a portion 
of the military of Boston. is corps 
have from that day to this paraded an- 
nually on the anniversary. The lately 
formed corps, the Charlestown City 
Guard, have followed this custom. The 

r of erecting the earliest monument 

on Breed’s Hill is due to King Solo- 
mon’s Lodge, in Charlestown, which 
erected a Tuscan pillar to the memory 
of Gen. Warren on the spot where he 
fell. This was dedicated, with much 
parade, on the second of December, 
1794, when dohn Soley, Esq. delivered 
& neat and eloquent address, and Dr. 
on the return of the procession 

to “ Warren Hill,” delivered an eulogy 
on Gen. Warren. The next regular 
celebration of the Bunker Hill anniver- 
Sary was in 1801, by the Charlestown 
Artill commanded by 
Capt iller. An oration was 


William Austin, A. 


ism were displayed in a lofty and im- 
pressive 1801 to 1825 
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there appears to have been no general celebration of the battle. 
The splendid parade of the 1825 anniversary, when the corner 
stone of the monument was laid, and Lafayette was present, and 
Daniel Webster was the orator, was unequalled by anything of 
the kind ever seen in New England. 
Charlestown celebrated the day with much spirit, when Hon. 
Alexander H. Everett delivered a truly classic oration. In 1841, 
the day was celebrated by the Warren Phalanx of Charlestown, 
when an excellent historical address was delivered by Rev. George 
E. Ellis. In 1843, there was another great celebration by the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association on the completion of the 
monument, when the president and his cabinet were present, and 
Daniel Webster was again the orator. Since that time there 
have been but two general celebrations connected with the day ; one 
when Hon. Edward Everett delivered an admirable oration in one 
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In 1836, the young men of 


of the ship houses in the navy yard, when Col. Perkins started the 
subscription that has resulted in the Warren statue ; and the other 
was an interesting masonic celebration, when a model statue of 
the first monument was placed in the monument. On this occa- 
sion the venerable John Soley, Esq., who delivered the address on 
the hill in 1794, made one of the speeches in the tent. Then the 
masonic institution was out in great force. Once, also, the city of 
Charlestown has formally celebrated the day, when there was a 

rocession, and an oration was delivered by Rev. Thomas Starr 

ing. It may not be uninteresting to our readers, before quitting 


| this theme, to pass in rapid review the principal incidents in the 


life of the hero Warren. Joseph Warren was born at Roxbury, 


| in this State, in 1740, and was edutated at Harvard University, 


where he was as much beloved by his fellow-students-for his fine 
traits of character, his courage, generosity, and fearless indepen- 
dence, as he was respected for his bril- 
liant talents and accomplishments. He 
graduated in 1759, studied medicine, 
and commenced its practice in Boston 
with great success. Ardent and enthu- 
siastic, politics soon engaged his atten- 
tion, and he became an earnest advocate 
of the cause of the colonists in their 
earliest struggles against the encroach- 
ments and oppression of the mother 
country. Wielding an able pen, his 
politteal essays commanded attention 
and influence. In the year 1768, he 
became a leading member of a patriotic 
association of Boston which exerted 
at influence over the movements of 
the sons of liberty. In the plans of de- 
fence which he helped to mature in this 
assembly, whose proceedings were at 
first secret, he evinced great discretion 
and wisdem, notwithstanding the fiery 
ardor of his character. He was twice 
selected to deliver the oration on the 
anniversary of the Boston massacre, 
and though the tories attempted to over- 
awe him, he spoke with the utmost fear- 
lessness and enthusiasm. On the even- 
ing before the battle of Lexington, he 
obtained intelligence of the projected 
expedition against Concord, and at ten 
o’clock at night, despatched an express 
to Hancock and Adams, who were then 
at Lexington, to warn them of their 
danger. He took part in the battle of 
the next day, and it is said narrowly es- 
caped death in that affair. We after- 
wards find him at Cambridge rendering 
great service in organizing the irregular 
troops that came pouring into the town * 
to form the nucleus of a continental 
army. Here he displayed great cool- 
ness and great military aptitude. When 
Hancock repaired to the congress at 
Philadelphia, Warren was chosen to 
succeed him in the presidency of the 
rovincial congress, and four days be- 
Res the battle of Bunker’s Hill, received 
a major-general’s commission. He had 
no command on the 17th of June, but 
was present as a volunteer, feeling it a 
duty to set an — to men called 
upon to peril life in the service of their 
country. He was killed in the trenches 
by a bullet, just as the retreat com- 
menced, having lived only long enough 
to witness the flower of the British army 
fall before the fire of his undisciplined 
countrymen, an earnest of the prowess 
they were destined to exhibit on many 
a future field of fame. His loss was 
widely mourned as a public calamity. 
He was only thirty-five years of age at 
the time of his death, and was the first 
victim of rank who fell in the struggle 
between the colonies and the parent 
country. In the spring Of 1776, his 
bones were disinterred and entombed in 


Boston, on which occasion an eloquent 
funeral eu was wearer a 
member of society of masons, of 


which he had been grand master in 
America and an earnest advocate. 
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THE TURNS OF FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HONOR AND DISHONOR. 


Arter Mr. Ledroit was gone, the young man felt sad at heart, 
and often pondered over the mystery of his parentage until he 
determined to imsist upon an explanation. But when he would 
find himself alone with Mr. Spencer, his courage would fail him. 

One evening, as he sat listlessly before the fire, Mr. Spencer 
came with a large packet in his hand. 

“T have important tidings for you, Clem,” he said. 

The lad’s heart throbbed wildly, for he fancied that the mystery 
of his life was to be solved, and he gazed eagerly at the package. 

“ It is from Senator Ledroit,” continued Mr. Spencer, “and it 
contains your appointment as a cadet at West Point.” 

“ A cadet!” exclaimed young Clement, clapping his hands with 
joy. “Am I really to be a cadet?” And all his troubles were 
forgotten in these joyful tidings, which opened the path to future 
distinction. 

“ Yes, my dear Clem; you are to enter West Point, after all. 
I feel regret at parting from you, but your heart is bent on a sol- 
dier’s life, and I know you will not disgrace the name you bear.” 

The remaining winter months passed quickly away, and at the 
commencement of the spring term, Mr. Spencer went with Cle- 
ment to West Point, and remained there until the lad was com- 
fortably installed. 


West Point—what American heart does not leap with joy and 
swell with pride at the mere mention of this martial nursery, 
which is equally famed for national beauties and historical recol- 
lections!| On its impregriable heights, the patriot beholds the 
rampart which was defended by brave hearts and bold arms in the 
most gloomy period of our national history. A stern relic of a 
sterner age, the ruined fortress stands a monument of Arnold’s 
unsuccessful treason, while near the smiling river is ground hal- 
lowed by the tread of Washington and of Lafayette. Glorious, 
too, is the magnificent scenery around, with its craggy rocks, its 
sparkling cascades, its lovely valleys, its picturesque mansions, its 
busy towns, its commerce-laden river—all forming a theme on 
which a lover of his country gazes with pride, while his heart 
throbs with gratitude to those who there perilled their lives to 


hinder a foreign foeman from profaning the spot with conquering 


tread. Every step exhibits a new charm, and even old Father 
Rhine, so dear to landscape painters, is eclipsed by that portion of 
the Hudson of which West Point is the citadel, and old Crow’s 
Nest the frowning champion. 

The class in which Clement Spencer entered was one of unusual 
promise, although ere the first year of study had passed away, 
more than one who had held a brilliant position at the commence- 


ment of the term fell like a meteor, leaving a mournful darkness 
behind the wreck of his glittering train. Others, who were proudly 
ambitious, yet held no exalted rank in the lists of intellect, impelled 
their energies onward with unfaltering determination for renown, 
their perseverance levelling obstacle after obstacle to a near 
approach to the coveted “engineer appointment,” which is the 
reward of the foremost graduates. 

Clement Spencer, although not one of those governed by 
meteoric impulses, or given to plodding study, displayed indica- 
tions of high talents, and was especially distinguished for his mar- 
tial bearing in the military exercises. To these attainments were 
added that cultivated wit, playful humor, and conversational 
power, which ever renders a young man’s society pleasing and 
attractive ; while the most graceful manners, ever easy and defer- 
ential, made him an ornament to any social circle. 

Nature, too, had been liberal to the young cadet, whose figure 
was tall, slight and sinewy, while his face might have been taken 
by an artist as a model of manly beauty. His eyes were full and 
dark, with what might have been called a tender expression ; but 
this feminine softness was relieved by a haughtiness about the 
lips, which, both in their form and comprehension, gave an idea 
of energy and force. Snow-white teeth lent beauty to his smile— 
that smile which woman loves to look upon, for it comes from the 
heart It was the heart which sent the flushed crimson to the 
cheek, while the mind lighted up the symmetrical forehead, around 
which clustered his raven hair. This smile it was that enlivened 
his classical features, chasing away a sternness which at times 
hung over them like a thunder-cloud over a flower-garden in the 
bright July. 

Of all his fellow-students, Clement preferred a Georgian, named 
Allan Clayton. Full of enthusiasm, and possessing great natural 
abilities, he could easily have been at the head of his class, but 
Clayton much preferred stealing away to the river bank, and there 
passing the study hours in watching the vessels as they glided 
past, while he enjoyed a fragrant Havana. 

Of course, he was often reported, especially for non-attendance 
to those details of cadet-life which he considered menial. One of 
these was cleaning his musket, and it was with some surprise that 
ata monthly inspection the officer found that Cadet Clayton’s 
piece was in excellent order. Clayton himself was somewhat sur- 


prised, for he was not aware that he had used sand-paper or rotten- 
stone, and the whole class were amazed to hear, at evening parade, 
“ Cadet Spencer is sentenced to solitary confinement for twenty- 
four hours for appearing at inspection with his musket and bayonet 
disgracefully dirty and unfit for use.” 

This was the subject of conversation that evening, for Clement 
had always been a model for neatness and attention to duty, nor 
was it until guard-mounting the next morning that the mystery 
was solved. 

“ Clayton,” exclaimed one of the relieved guard, “how did you 
get through inspection yesterday ?” 

“ Capitally, though I don’t exactly see how. Captain Haversac 
actually complimented me on the condition my musket was in.” 

“Good! I told the boys that you would astonish him.” 

“ What!” exlaimed Clayton ; “did you put my piece in order ?” 

“Not I; but I did better.” 

“ How?” 

“Why, I took another musket from the rack, and as only the 
stocks are numbered, changed barrels, bands, locks and bayonets. 
Some poor fellow must have had a job, for your barrel was actu- 
ally honey-combed with rust.” 

Clayton rose, as if struck, and went directly to the principal, 
stating this exchange, and requesting that he—the innocent cause 
of Spencer’s imprisonment—might be substituted in his place. 
The gallant colonel, delighted with this generosity of heart, sent 
at once for the prisoner, and had both of the young men dine with 
him. A warm friendship immediately sprang up between the two, 
and on obtaining their annual furlough, they went in company to 
New York, where Mr. Spencer wished Clement to remain a few 
days ere coming to Coalboro’. 

Well supplied with money, the two friends plunged into the dis- 
sipations of the metropolis, and the second night found them at 
a noted gambling house near the Park. Clement never played at 
any game of chance, but Clayton had a great fondness for such 
sports, and as “the sights”’ were to be seen, they had put on citi- 
zen’s clothing and gone. 

It was a magnificent establishment. Costly draperies, richly- 


gilded picture frames, and furniture adapted for luxurious ease, 


were well calculated to entice the strangers who visited the city, 
while a well-set supper-table, at which several of the choicest wits 
in New York were always present, had great fascinations for the 
residents. 

Clement, seeing a table covered with newspapers and periodi- 
cals in the first room they entered, took a seat, and told Clayton 
that he would read until the fifty dollars in his pocket was lost. 

“ Never mind,” said Clayton, as he turned away, “I may break 
the bank yet.” 

Clement was soon deeply immersed in a late number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, when some one near remarked, in a tone which 
sounded familiar, that it was “‘a pleasant evening.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied young Spencer, looking up. But he was 
not able to recognize the sharp, scrutinizing glance which met his. 

“You are not playing ?” said the stranger. . 

“No, sir,” answered Clement. “Ihave a friend who is, and 
am waiting here for him.” 

To Clement’s surprise, the stranger now inquired after Mr. 
Spencer and Martha Gray, displaying an intimate acquaintance 
with Coalboro’, and all the time watching him as a cat would 
watch a mouse. At last he asked : 

“By the way, what was your mother’s maiden name, Mr. 
Spencer ?” 

The young man bit his lipthrough and through at this question, 
at which no offence could be taken, but which cut him to the very 
heart. 

“Surely, sir,” he replied at length, “this is no place for family 
histories ?” 

“ Ah!” proceeded the stranger, “I was about to give you some 
new facts relating to an interesting chapter of your own. Pardon 
me for intruding it.” And with a sarcastic smile, he bowed and 
left the room. 

In vain did Clement now attempt to read, for a desire to ascer- 
tain what the stranger knew of his mother absorbed every other 
emotion. So, throwing down the Review, he rose, and went into 
the next room. 

It was devoted to the game of “roulette.” A machine was on 
the centre of a large table, covered with a green cloth, bearing 
certain signs in yellow and red well-known to the initiated, while 
in the centre were piles of gold and silver, apparently fresh from 
the mint. Presiding over the game were two “ croupiers,” pale 
from late watching, with features as expressionless as if cut from 
marble. Around the table sat the players, some with faces seamed 
into an expression of tranquil cupidity, others so excited by their 
sanguine temperaments as to rejoice when they won, and curse 
when they lost. Otherwise a strict silence was observed, and the 
very click of the ivory ball, as it was whirled around, was dis- 
tinctly heard. Then came the announcement of the winning 
color in a voice little above a whisper, and the next moment the 
rake of one croupier was hauling in the winnings of the bank, 
while the other was distributing the gains to the fortunate. 

But as neither Clayton nor the stranger were in this room, Cle- 
ment passed into the next, where groups were gathered around 
different tables, at which parties were playing with cards or dice. 
Among those using the last mentioned were Clayton and—yes— 
young John Spencer. He had grown taller and stouter since he 
visited Coalboro’, and now wore a large black wig, but there was 
no mistaking the supercilious smile that played on his thin lips as 
he pocketed stake after stake. His “run of luck” was really 
extraordinary. 

Clayton was evidently mach excited, and just as his friend 
approached the table, he laid down a gold eagle, saying : 


“ Well, here goes my last dollar.”™ 

“T bet four to your one,” replied John Spencer, with a drunken 
chuckle, as he put on the table four similar coins, just won from 
his opponent. “It’s your throw.” é 

Clayton took the dice, and, to his own 
within two of the highest number possible. a 

“I must beat that,” said John ‘Spencer. But just as he was 
about to throw, he let the dice fall. Stooping, he picked them up, 
rather clumsily, and threw. Six was on the upper face of each 
one of the dice,—again the same, and again. 

But when this extraordinary result was visible the last time, 
Clayton with a swoop seized the dice. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, in a determined tone, “these dice must 
be examined.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed the stranger, “do you dare accuse the son of 
John Spencer of fraud Put down those dice !” 

“Yes!” screamed the detected culprit, stuttering and foaming 
with rage, although he turned white asa sheet. ‘ Put down those 
dice. Who are you, any how?” 

But Clayton leaned back in his chair with compressed lips, and 
no other sign of emotion visible on his composed features, saying : 

“ fear neither prjncipal nor accomplice. Let the gentlemen 
present be judges.” 

This calmness increased the rage of John Spencer and-his 
friend ; but those present—many of them declaring that Spencer 
had also won their money—insisted on having the dice tested. 
The keeper of the house was called, and he threw them. ap bent 
forward. Every one presented the highest number. 

“ They have been changed!” roared John Spencer. 
done this to injure me. Who knows him ?”’ 

“T do,” said Clement, coming forward. “ Ay, and I vouch for 
his honor as a cadet and as agentleman. You know me.” 

“Confound you!” exclaimed John. “ You are always in my 
way. Here, take your money.” Throwing the gold just won to 
Clayton, he left the room, the keeper of the house begging the 
company not to take any further notice of the “unhappy affair.” 

Calling for the head waiter, Clayton told him to share the fifty 
dollars among the servants of the establishment, and they left. 


Traversing the Park, they were about entering the then fashion- 
able hotel called ‘“‘ Washington Hall,” where they put up, when a 
man wrapped in a cloak came towards them, and when just oppo- 
site Clement, hissed out: “ You are good at aes people ; 
would you remember your mother ?” 

Turning, as if shot, he chased the man, but to: vain. Yet he 
felt confident that it was the stranger whom he had met at the 
gaming-house. Alas! was this fatal secret ever to hang over him 


like an incubus ? 


threw 


“He has 


CHAPTER VI. 
LOVE AND HATRED. 


AFTER remaining in New York a few days, during which the 
cadets neither saw nor heard from John Spencer, Jr., they left for 


Coalboro’, where they were received by Mr. Spencer with a hearty 
welcome. The old gentleman had heard of his godson’s high 


position at the academy, to which he was by no means insensible, 
and Martha Gray, now confined to her room by old age, received 
“her boy” with tears of joy. Entertainments were given on 
every hand, and the wearers of the neat gray uniforms made a 
deep impression upon many a fair heart. Clayton was a professed 
flirt, but in vain did bright eyes shed their softest rays at the 
approach of Mr. Spencer’s heir, while the mamas saw that all 
the artillery of their daughters’ coquetry was called forth and pro- 
perly aimed. Devoted to his studies, Clement’s mind-kingdom of 
pleasant thoughts had yet preserved itself from the invasion of 
these conquering “ granny-dears who urge forward their “ light- 
troops” against the parapets of marriageable young men’s affec- 
tions, and, amid the tumult which they raise, often manage to let 
the besiegers into the citadels of the besieged heart. Once there, 
capitulation is inevitable. 

Often, during this pleasant visit, did Clement long for an oppor- 
tunity to seek an explanation as to his own history from Mr. 
Spencer. But Clayton was generally with him, and no fit occa- 
sion presenting itself, he returned to West Point no wiser than he 
came. 

The very day after their arrival at West Point, they were sum- 
moned before the principal, who showed them an anonymous letter, 
stating that they had not only visited a gambling house while at 
New York, but had become engaged in a disgraceful brawl while 
there. 

“What have you to say to this ?” he asked. 

Clayton immediately gave a correct version of the affair, not 
concealing the fact that he had played, but exculpating his friend. 

“ Well, well,” said the colonel ; “ the letter has no signature, and 
therefore cannot be considered a complaint of which I can take 
official cognizance. But don’t let me learn any more such stories 
of your adventures.” 

The young men thanked him cordially, and withdrew, vowing 
vengeance against the anonymous informer. That it was young 
John Spencer, neither entertained a doubt. 

It was soon the season for the annual visit of tH® Board of Visi- 
tors, and the hotel was filled’ with fair representatives of almost 
every State, either relatives of members of the board, or of some 
cadet. The observed of all observers in this galaxy of beauty, 
was Miss Ida, daughter and heiress of Robert Patterson, of New 
York, who had been appointed a member of the board. He was 
a millionaire, the architect of his own fortune ; and with him all 
things, both divine and human, were subservient to money-mak- 
ing. Indeed it was his boast that though a laborer’s son, he was 
born to make a fortune—that is, he was born without soul, and 
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had he earned but sixpenee’a day, he would have saved half of it. 
His career at school was characteristic, for even the presents of 
marbles which he ionally received from his’ playmates were 
carefully PF and then sold back to them as occasion 
offered. ng a mercantile house as errand-boy, he had 
crowded his way to its head—despised, yet useful, and not hated 
pecanse he had not spirit enough to quarrel. Beginning life with- 
out a cent of capital, he was now master of a colossal fortune, 
which he frequently doubled by lending sums of it at a large inter- 
est, upon the best security. Indeed he had sought the appoint- 
ment of a member of the Board of Visitors, because it would 
enable him to bring his only daughter to West Point, where she 
could recruit her health without any extra expense. 

Such was the father; but O, how different was the daughter, 
now in the first dawn of her beauty. Her mother was a French 
countess, who had fled from Paris when her first husband had 
been brought to the guillotine by Robespierre, bringing the wreck 
of her fortune in letters of credit for a considerable sum on Mr. 
Patterson. He, as the easiest way of paying them, married her, 

| and really treated her with great kindness. This he transferred to 
her babe, who was left motherless at an early age, and who was 
thenceforth her father’s idol. For his creditors, or for poor sup- 
pliants for his charity, he had no mercy, but his daughter Ida he 
, indulged in the fantasies of her childhood, and then in the desires 
of her girlhood, until, at the age of seventeen, she had never 
t known disappointment. Her life had been all sunshine, and love 
was as yet a stranger to her breast. 
; She was an angelic creature, Clement Spencer thought, when 
he first saw her. Her patrician features were small and regular, 
. cut in the most exact proportion, yet so clearly defined that to 
gaze on the Grecian nose and arching upper lip, one might have 
fancied traces of some sculptor’s chisel before the madness of 


A passion had wished the lovely statue into life. Her eyes were deep 
. blue, so deep that when shaded by their drooping eyelashes they 
appeared almost black, as they sparkled with gaiety or melted into 
tenderness. Her hair was of that precious shade of auburn which 


’ seems to catch the sunbeams, and from her mother she inherited 
the graceful elastic form that had made a long line of ancestresses 


renowned, even at the court of Versailles. There was nought of 
heaviness about it; all the graceful delicacy remained ; while the 
tiny foot, the well-proportioned waist, and the small, plump hand, 
but added to the charm of her symmetrical yet well-developed form. 
10 Her features, unsuccessful wooers said, were too passive, as if 
ne fthe currents of her existence were to be stirred by their vapid non- 
m fmsense. They said, too—those flattering gold hunters—that she 
was fair and cold as a polar night, and that theirs was the fate of 
those navigators who seek to find an Arctic sea of repose. But 
they little knew what warm passion looked covertly forth from her 
eyes, those windows of the soul, whose light belied the scornful 
arching of her lips. True, she cared little for her suitors, or for 
hose around her in society. Her consciousness that there was 


~ more in life than was dreamed of in the hollow philosophy of the 
ty hollow world, made her shrink from the foibles of fashionable life, 
jh [q2nd from those who found in such a life all their aspirations ful- 
™ filled. Her father’s society was all she coveted, nor could she 


a magine any one superior to him, or capable of promoting her hap- 
piness. When with him, the cold sneer vanished from her lips, 


i and a sunlight smile danced over her features like an embodied 
- oy, or nestled cosily in the dimples of her cheeks. 
the One of Mr. Patterson’s most fortunate investments had been ‘in 
all |e" Coalboro’ Mining Company, and believing that young Cle- 
a ent Spencer was the son and heir of its energetic president, he 
of Mypooked upon the young cadet with great favor. He was almost a 
1 of (apwily visitor at the hotel, and although he gazed at Ida almost 
rht- anceasingly when in her presence, he never sought to attract her 
fec- apcution to himself. Oftentimes, in the midst of a lively conver- 
‘tet fap’tion with a gay throng of admirers, would Ida pause and listen 
or, the sounds of Clement’s voice fell upon her ear, and soon she 
ot only listened, but sought opportunities to engage him in con- 
por: ersation. The value of his mind was easily apparent as con- 
Mr. fr’sted with the frivolous votaries of fashion who circled around 
—_ laud her beauty, and though Clement never complimented her, 
» he ¢ did not doubt his appreciation of her charms. 
Mr. Patterson appeared delighted with the intimacy between 
um: ay'° YOUng people, and with his full approbation they soon began 


p take long strolls, visiting scenes around West Point that are 
ot Arcadian, only because those haunts of old were less grand 
md magnificent. But the dreamy languor of the summer hours 
ud the same benign and softening influence, and this Atlantic 
empe, with its crags and valleys, its pools and waterfalls, and a 
ightier river than Peneus gliding along its verdant and battle- 


, not 

ond. a™'e4 Steps, was the very place (like the divine Egeria of the 
‘and MMs) to awaken feelings of love in the hearts of the young. 
take bright moon was not without its influence, throwing its elfin 


‘4ms upon the broad parade, while the famous band discoursed 
artial strains, or turning into silver leaflets the foliage of Kos- 
wsko’s garden. Poets may tell of infantile joy at play, or of the 
anquil ity of honored old age, but on earth there is not a 
y of bliss to be compared to that which love-linked hearts feel in 
ponlight promenades. Then is it that young lovers might wish 


he t mortality were immortal,—then is it that they regaré earth as 
paw ve and care not for a brighter or a purer heaven. 

auty, ; f course, it was soon rumored about that Cadet Spencer had 
“New A e # favorable impression on the great heiress, and the news 
ape ‘not long in reaching New York, where John Spencer, Sr., 
m all ard it on ‘change. The same morning he received intelligence 
mak: ry shipment of flour had resulted in a loss of some ten thou- 
owas dollars, and when he reached home he was not in a very 


tiable state of mind. He found his family at dinner, and, to 
4 fresh fuel to his wrath, the meats were cold. 


“ Well, John,” he at last growled out, “when did you see that 
Patterson girl ?” 

“ Just before she left for West Point,” said the unsuspecting 
young man. “I hope, sir, I can have a pair of fast trotters to 
take her to ride with when she comes back.” 

“ You'd better—you’d better. Wouldn’t you like me to get a 
house for you to treat her to, and furnish it at that?” 

“Why, how generous you are!” exclaimed Mrs. Spencer. 
“ Why not promise me a new carriage now, also” 

“ Fiddlesticks, ma’am! Humbug! Here I’ve been spending 
money like water to bring about this match, and¥ after all, my 
young gentleman can’t shine. He has beat the bush, but another 
hand has caught the bird.” 

“ Who, sir?’ eagerly inquired John, turning very red. 

“Whot Who do you suppose? Why, the Right Honorable 
Clement Spencer, Jr., who first choused you out of your uncle’s 
property, and now has taken the rich bride you have fished for so 
hard.” 

The young man felt no heart-regret, for he was not capable of 
loving so pure a creature as Ida Patterson, and had only pre- 
tended to be paying his court to her that he might draw larger 
supplies of money for the gratification of his dissipated tastes. 
But to think that Clement should again step before him was 
unendurable. 

“T wiil go to West Point to-night!” he exclaimed. 

“Stop a moment,” plausibly remarked Professor Pike. ‘“ You 
remember once having a slight misunderstanding with one of this 
fellow’s brother cadets, and you know those desperadoes always 
make common cause. I have often thought about this interloper, 
and it really seems to me that it is necessary, and at the same 
time pecuniarily advantageous, that he should be set back, as the 
saying is. Made to take his place as a foundling, and not be 
thwarting the wishes and interests of our first families.” 

“ Ah, professor,” said Mrs. Spencer, “them are just my ideas.” 

And mine,” chimed in young John. 

“ Ditto—ditto! I endorse over all,” remarked John, senior, 
“and will underwrite for expenses to any amount under a thou- 
sand dollars, if the thing is well done.” 

“T will leave for West Point without delay,” answered the 
delighted professor, who saw a chance to gratify his hatred, and to 
make what he could appropriate of the sum. ‘“ The matter must 
be looked to without delay, for as Shakspeare says, ‘If ’tis to be 
done, when ’tis done, then ’tis well ’twere done quickly.’ ” 

While they sat, concocting diabolical schemes for the disgrace 
of the young cadet, there was a loud knocking at the door, and 
soon a messenger from Coalboro’ was ushered in, who brought 
important tidings. He had been ordered to proceed to West 
Point, but Profess@r Pike promptly remonstrated, saying that he 
would carry the message, and should leave in the morning. 

So it was agreed that both of the John Clements should return 
with the nger to Coalboro’, and that Professor Pike and Mrs. 
Spencer should go to West Point. Cunning spiders of humanity, 


how they chuckled as they laid the meshes of their web of crime! 


CHAPTER VII. 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 

Tue next evening witnessed the annual ball at West Point, a 
scene of festivity much talked of beforehand, expected with vast 
impatience, and attended by every one who had any position or 
connection that could secure an invitation. The Board of Visi- 
tors and the officers of the academy were all there; not a cadet 
was absent. New York sent up a large quota of belles and young 
men of no particular occupation, while all the towns about were 
well represented. Beauty, diamonds and uniforms seemed to vie 
with each other in brilliancy, honeyed words were murmured by 
irresistible voices in charmed ears, and the unequalled band, led 
by Willis and his bugle, poured out a continued flood of the rich- 
est and most inspiring harmony. 

What imparted interest to this fascinatin; scene, was the fact 
among the officers present, several were “under orders ” for the 
far West, to engage for years in hostilities with the treacherous 
savages. How uncertain were the chances that they would for 
long years ever enjoy such pleasures again—nay, many a gallant 
heart that then beat in unison to the sweet strains might soon be 
cold and still—many a bright eye that gazed tenderly and kindly 
would consequently be dimmed and tearful! Yet every one 
seemed disposed to enjoy themselves; the floor vibrated beneath 
the feet of those who joined in the mazes of the dance; vigilant 
mothers were kept busy in deciding upon the “ legibility” of 
partners ; and that wine of the heart which ripens on the sunny 
plains of Champagne, was quaffed in libations to the success of 
the graduating class in particular, with many other general toasts. 

Ida Patterson and Clement Spencer were conspicuous among 
the throng ; both were exquisite dancers, and the grace of their 
movements, not less than her irresistible loveliness and his manly 
beauty, attracted general admiration. Yet neither cared for the 
gay scene, and when the guests went out on the parade-ground at 
midnight to hear the band play “ Auld Lang Syne ”—in accord- 
ance with a time-honored custom in those days,—the enraptured 
pair insensibly directed their steps to the picturesque retreat known 
as Kosciusko’s garden. 

This romantic spot lies nestled upon the face of the river-bank, 
like a dimple upon the cheek of a lovely woman, and is embosomed 
in thick foliage, forming a framework for the clear fountain con- 
secrated by the Polish hero’s memory. It was as quiet as the 
grave, calm as an angel’s heart, and illuminated by the peaceful 
rays of a full, overhanging moon. The night breeze scarcely 
stirred the trees ; the snowy sails of the passing sloops loomed up 
in the moonlight like colossal spirits, as they noiselessly glided on 


their liquid path, and the only sound was during the transit of a 
steamboat, its course marked by a waving canopy of meteor-like 
sparks, and by the undulating track which it left behind, in which 
the sloops dipped and rocked, as if doing reverential homage to 
the passing giant of the waves. 

Seating themselves in this retreat, Clement and his fair com- 
panion spoke of the beauties of nature so lavishly spread around 
them, but the conversation soon ceased, for there was another and 
a dominant idea in every heart. Happy couple! They were not 
skilled in analyzing their affection—they only felt its power, and 
bowed to it and enjoyed it—yes, enjoyed it. For what earthly 
enjoyment can compete with the affection of youthful and unprao 
tised hearts, who love with all the sincerity and simplicity of 
nature, and with an intensity never experienced by those whose 
feelings are hackneyed. It is the golden age of human existence, 
that season of first love, but alas! it passes as speedily as the 
fabled one of the world has done. ; 

A glorious subject for a painter would it have been to portray 
that gallant cadet, with genial sincerity beaming from his true 
eyes, turning from the beautiful scene around to gaze upon a coun- 
tenance brighter than the moonlight and gentler than the zephyr 
breeze. Ida, sitting in eloquent silence—more eloquent than idle 
words, with her long eyelashes drooping on her flushed cheek, 
where glowed the hue of the rose-bud when it feels the warmth of 
early spring, yet dares not open its leaves. Glorious moment to 
woman is it when she first loves, for its influence colors her thence- 
forward existence. Man, who vows, can vow again. Woman, 
who keeps the vow he breathes, can never believe again if her 
credulity is mocked, for the very essence of love is belief. 


Their eyes met, and Clement felt the full force of that resistless 


emotion, whose pervading influence sways with one common 
impulse all animal life. Clasping her gentle hand, he passionately 
exclaimed : “Ida, I love you!” 

She was silent; her whole form trembled with emotion, and 
glistening tears, of which she was unconscious, stole down her 
exquisitely beautiful face. Leaning forward, she bent her eyes 


upon Clement, and seemed to hold her breath that she might drink 


in every tone of his voice. 

Clement, valiant with affection, told his love in hurried yet 
earnest tones. He told her how, since he had seen her, a new 
feeling had taken possession of his soul, producing an attachment 
which words could not express—that she was the sunlight of his 
life, lighting up what before was dark, and endowing everything 
around with the effulgence of a dream; better had she never 
inspired such an attachment than he should be awakened from 
such a dream—a dream of more than earthly happiness, for he 
had madly dreamed that she reciprocated his feelings, and would 
love him in return. 

He paused, but she did not reply; she could not. The sweet 
moment had come that her heart had yearned for, yet, her whole 
frame quivering with emotion, her lips failed to utter the words of 
her heart’s framing. Yet her silence was nature’s language— 
inimitable by the feigning pretender, yet easily interpreted by tho 
instinctive sagacity of him who felt that he was the cause of the 
lack of speech. The gentle pressure of her hand was more elo-* 
quent than language, and although no vow came from her tremu- 
lous lip, Clement felt that the promise had been given in her heart 
—ay, and that its record had been entered in the unblotted volume 
of the recording angel. Full of joy, and hope, and confidence, he 
clasped her to his heart. 

“ Tda—dearest Ida,” he exclaimed, “say that I can call you 
mine !” 

He felt her heart beat wildly against his own, as she murmured : 

“ Yes, yes—yours until death !” 

Raising her face towards his, he saw the truth at the bottom of 
her well-like eyes, and sealed the pledge of love by burning kisses 
upon her yielding lips, until—maiden modesty regaining its sway 
—she gently disengaged herself. 

“Nay!” whispered Clement, drawing her closer to him, and 
gazing as if he almost doubted his own senses. But when she 
returned his ardent kiss, with a sudden impulse, and then broke 
from his embrace, he felt that it was wrong to detain her longer, 
and sat down calmly by her side, upon the marble fountain. 

There they remained for an hour, their thoughts pure as the 
crystal water at their side, while the rays of the moon gleamed 
upon them through the dark trees, like smiles of hope contendin:; 
with the shades of sorrow upon the brow of humanity. He told 
her of his mountain home—of his indulgent godfather—of his 
hopes of glory, and ever through his word-fabric, like a silver 
thread, ran a heart-wish that she might share his lot—might be at 
his side in future life-visions of love. 

Joyous to Ida Patterson was this burning eloquence of passion— 
opening of a new world through the doors of her unlocked heart. 
So she listened, and smiled, and faintly murmured assents, and 
felt happier than she had ever felt before. The sweet tones of 
Clement’s musical voice, tremulous with passion, found their way 
to her inmost soul ; nor did a doubt, or a fear, block up the avenue 
of her enjoyment. It was the golden ‘moment of her life, and 
willing was she to surrender the flower of her affections, her sym- 
pathies, her unclonded nature, and her unsullied purity. Her 
heart, like that of her lover, was well prepared by previous absence 
of all ardent emotions, to become completely absorbed at once by 
the all-conquering passion. Each alike yiclded to the rapturous 
invasion. 

A discordant sound disturbed their happy thoughts. 

“ Never mind,” said Clement ; “ the ball is over, and the younger 
cadets are indulging in their usual revelry of a burlesque parade.” 

“ The ball over!” exclaimed Ida, blushing deeply. “Let us 
hurry back to the hotel. I hope we have not been missed, for I se 
detest scandal.” 
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“ Not more than I do, loved one. But it may be well to return.” 
And they left that romantic spot, to which each was thenceforth to 
look back as an oasis on the great arid desert of life. A few 
moments more, and they parted at the door of the hotel, now 
deserted by the merry throng. ) 

As Clement Spencer turned away, the well-known voice of 
Clayton called him : 

“Look here, old fellow, I am detailed to bring you to Hal Wil- 
kinson’s room, and have no idea of having been made to wait 
here an hour—no cigar at that—without carrying you along in 
triumph.” 

Nor the happy lover would much rather have retired to the 
solitude of his own quarters, there to recall the joys of the even- 
ing, but he could not refuse this invitation, he well knew, without 
giving offence. So he took Clayton’s arm, and they were soon 
welcomed with cheers at the festive board. It was a choice galaxy 
of good spirits then and there assembled, many of them since dis- 
tinguished in their country’s service, but at that time noted for 
mad pranks and jovial revelry. Songs, stories, toasts and jests 
were poured forth as profusely as the wine ; nor was it to be won- 
dered at that as the fun grew more boisterous, some evidences of 


intoxication became evident. 

Prominent among those whose thickened 
utterances and flushed faces gave token of 
their too copious libations, was a conceited 
young cadet from New York city, known 
among his comrades as Count Discount. 
His father was a wealthy broker in Wall 
Street, and the liberal supplies of money 
enjoyed by the son made him an object of 
envy, which it magnified his self-importance 
until it often became offensive. He had 
been a great admirer of Ida Patterson in the 
city, and when she had come to West Point, 
he endeavored to monopolize her. She, 
however, soon gave him to understand that 
she did not wish to receive any attention 
from him, and this considerate nipping of 
his affection in the bud had rankled in his 
beclouded heart since. 

The healths of several ladies were drank 
with uproarious applause, when Clayton 


thoughtlessly proposed that of Miss Patter- 
son 


“ Stop !”’ hiccupped Wilkinson, in an ironi- 
cal tone. “I could tell you something about 
that paragon of prudery which might make 
you all wish to call the toast a bumber.” 

“ What is it?” asked several voices. 

“Why, the dear creature cut us all at the 
hall, and then stole off to Kosciusko’s gar- 
den to enjoy a confidential flirtation.” 

“Who with?” asked a thoughtless cadet. 

“With a gray coatec,” said Wilkinson, 
turning his insolent drunken leer upon Cle- 
ment Spencer, “and with a cadet in it.” 

Spencer’s ehecks tingled with rage, but he 
maintained his self-possession. 

“Perhaps,” continued Wilkinson, with a 
sarcastic curl of his lip, “ those interested in 
this paragon of perfection will call upon 
Cadet Spencer.” 

“Gentlemen may not thus wish to have a 
lady’s name introduced here,” calmly re- 
plied Spencer, to whom all eyes were 
directed. 

“Those who kiss never tell,”’ was the pro- 

voking responce. 
, “Wilkinson, this has gone far enough 
exclaimed Spencer, and several crowded 
around the drunken man, hoping to pacify 
him. But it was of no avail. 

“T'll tell, though !” he shouted, in a shrill 

‘oice. “You kissed Ida Patterson, and 


Ere he could finish the sentence, Spencer 
g towards him, and with a blow levelled 
um to the ground. Then turning towards 
iis friend, he said, with no sign of emotion : 
“Let us go, Clayton. Of course you will 
receive any message which this prying slan- 
derer chooses to send And amidst the 
expressed applause of almost every one 
present, he left the room, feeling that he had 
acted as a man of honor should act under 
such circumstances. 
Arriving at his own quarters, he saw a 


DR. DAVID LIVINGSTON, 
THE AFRICAN MISSIONARY AND TRAVELLER. 

We present on this page a fine authentic portrait from a beanti- 
ful photograph of this distinguished man, who has recently arrived 
in England, after spending sixteen years in missionary labors and 
pe cage in Africa, encountering and surmounting every diffi- 
culty with the most heroic épirit. The new world, the very exis- 
tence of which was not known to the civilized world four centuries 
ago, has been traversed from the icy borders of the polar ocean to 
the volcanic cones of the land of fire; and from the range of the 
buffalo on the grassy prairies of the Missouri to the realm of the 
condor on the snow-clad head of Chimborazo. But Africa—so 
comparatively contiguous, so grand in history, with a name which 
has been stamped for ages upon its page—the cradle of the Jewish 
legislator, and the asylum of the infant Saviour—the scene of 
Greck and Roman prowess under an Alexander, a Scipio, and a 
Cxsar—the prime emporium of oriental commerce after the fall of 
Tyre, and the great repository of literature under the Ptolemies,— 
is still in its interior regions beyond the bounds of geographical 
knowledge, a land of mystery to the white man, with millions of 
square miles of territory which his foot has never pressed, nor his 


eye seen. It is curious to connect this ignorance of the near and 


stranger, yet started at the tones of a voice 
which sounded familiarly. 

“I am Professor Pike, sir, who was at 
Coalboro’ with young Mr. John Spencer. 
His father, Mr. John Spencer, senior, has 
received news that Mr. Clement Spencer is 

“Til? What is the disorder ?” interrupted 
Clement. 

“He caught cold while attending the fune- 
ral of a servant-woman named Gray. His 
brother has gone to see him, and thought 
that you should know it. So I have come 
here expressly to let you know.” 

Lackily for the sorrow-stricken young 
man, his friend Clayton came along just 
then, and took him under his charge. By 
his efforts, leave of absence was obtained immediately from the 
kind-hearted colonel in command, and the morning boat from 
Newburg took Clement to New York. He felt a sad presentiment 
that his god-father would breathe his last ere he could reach Coal- 
boro’; but amid all his gloomy thoughts came the tones of Pro- 
fessor Pike’s voice. Where had he heard it? 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE DEATH WATCH. 

This name evidently has its origin from cena 
times. It is nothing more nor less than a diminutive e, the 
little creature that perforates the round holes in old worm-eaten 
furniture and wood work. “The ticking,” says an eminent 
naturalist, “is produced by striking its head against the wood,” 
in the progress of these jons; and yet how often has it 
struck terror in the minds of the attendants of the sick, and, from 
communicating the omen to the patient, the skill of the physician 
has been completely baffied! Even yet, in isolated rural districts, 
the belief that it is the harbinger of death remains unshaken.— 
Notes and Queries. 


The means of increasing the love we bear our native 
country, is to reside some time in a foreign one. + 


DR. LIVINGSTON, THE FAMOUS AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


| le, with our knowledge of the distant and inaccessible. 
| Though separated from the lunar world by a vast extent of celes- 
| tial space, which mortals can never pass, reliable information has 
| been obtained ing the contour and scenery of the far-away 

orb. We are certain that it is not a steppe-like region, but diver- 
sified with mountains, crags, plains, gullies and abysses—that 
stupendous heights rise with the abru of vertical walls, and 
stretch away in immense curvilinear chains upon its surface. We 
are even approximately acquainted with the di of the circu- 
lar inclosures, the altitude of the bounding ramparts, can follow 
the tapering elongation of their shadows, and mark the sunlight 
resting upon the towering peaks, while the valleys at their base 
are immersed in the gloom of sunset. But though thus familiar 
with definite features in the remote and unapproachable domains 
of nature, we are profoundly ignorant of the physiognomy of an 
intertropical portion of our home-earth—whether 


simoom, or has grand elevations mingling with the clouds, skirted 
with lovely valleys, flowing waters and luxuriant forests. Attempts 
have not i problem of Central Africa, and 
the solution approaches. They revive painful reminiscences—the 


task of exploration, which, in such a region, requires the courage 


ord, Frederick Homemen, Dr, Walter@aney, Captain Clapper. 
yard, orneman, Dr. ter ney, n 
ton, Major Denham, John Richardson, aid ‘br. Overweg, occur 
in the list of those who have fallen victims — to the climate or 
the hardships of their pilgrimage. But a m y enum- 
eration may be made. Major H perished, Or was mur- 
dered, in the basin of the Gambia. truly admirable. Mungo 
Park was killed in an attack of the natives, at a difficult passage 
of the Niger. The same fate befell Richard Lander in the lower 
course of the river. Major Laing was foully slain in his tent, at 
a halting-place in the Sahara. "Fohn Davidson was assassinated 
soon after passing the fringe of the desert. Dr. Cowan and Cap- 
tain Donovan disappeared in the wilds of Southern Africa, no 
doubt by violence, while attempting to penetrate to the e 
settlements on the east coast, successfully reached by Dr. Living- 
ston. Dr. Vogel, too, was lately assassinated in Africa. Dr. 
Livingston, though he suffered the severest hardships, and even 
wounds, in the course of his pilgrimage, was more fortunate, and 
has brought home a mass of information, the publication of which 
will be hailed with delight by learned and unlearned readers.— 
David Livingston was born in the year 1813, at Blantyre, a village 
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in the neighborhood of Glasgow, Scotland, where his father, Neil fiel 
Livingston, now deceased, and his mother, fan 
Agnes Hunter, who still survives, long re- blo 
sided previous to their marriage. in youth, ant 
he exhibited the marks of a resolute and me 
vigorous character; and the nts were Sec 
frequently congratulated upon the promising wa 
conduct of their son. A portion of his-time l 
was spent in a cotton , and the re- fi 
mainder in attending classes, both literary the 
and medical, at the University of Glasgow. a si 
Much was he interested in the latter study, thr 
and such enconragement was given him to riou 
te it, as under ordinary circumstances chil 
would have led to his establishment as a saic 
practitioner in his native country. But the L,| 
purpose had been previously formed to de- pla: 
vote himself to the cause of missions; and in ¢ 
in the year 1837, he offered his services to nos 
the London Missionary iety. This offer said 
being accepted, he contin his studies, tain 
both ministerial and medical, under its dra 
auspices, obtained his medical diploma, was whe 
ordained as an evangelist to South Africa, he ' 
and sailed early in 1841, for his destined Eng 
ere of labor, in the ship “George.” In sper 
April of that year, the missionary landed nati 
at Port Elizabeth, on the west coast of Algoa Sus 
Bay, with a brave Heart and high objects in 234, 
view, though little appreciating at that time Sha 
the perils and fatigue to be encountered in deat 
penetrating the unknown lands of a region ceed 
‘whose soil is fire, and wind a flame.” to N 
Dangers from exposure to intense heat, from Inn. 
length of way, from hostile and treacherous bein 
natives, from wild animals and venomous four 
snakes, from starvation, from the dire tor ried 
ment of thirst, from miasmatic swamps, and wor 
trom disease, in various forms, have been mar 
confronted by this remarkable man, with Gile 
fearlessness which vokes admiration, and chur 
— a — in which the blessing of Provi- after 
lence is mission is signally 
From coast, Dr. Livingston 


% Kareman. This station is in the country open 


éf the Bechuanas, near a fountain that gush- pers 
es out from cavities in the limestone rock. whe! 
Near the fountain lies intered Mr. Kok, ont born 
of the first Datch missionaries in the country, been 


who, disheartened by the character of the and | 
people, took to sheep-farming, and was mur- gone 
dered by two aggrieved natives in his service, the t 
while looking after his flocks. Slowly the Cror 
premises of station arose, its founder tinge 
working with their own hands, as carpenter, sobe: 
masons, thatchers and smiths, in the mids a gir 
of many troubles. They consist of a chapel, ham 
built of limestone, thatched with reeds and that 
straw, completed in 1839; comfortable cot bat ( 


tage residences; a school-house, smithery, parli 
and other offices, with walled and well-stocked Cron 
gardens. A broad = walk divides the “Dr 
premises on the one from the gardens “ had 
on the other; and round the latter runss Paul 
range of lofty trees, resembling the Baby drop 
lonian willow. A pleasant-looking place # i 
Kuruman. For upwards ot twenty years it next 
has been a centre of light in a of dark- with 
ness, while often kindly mentioned by way retire 
worn scientific and gentlemen travellers, Mr. move 
Methuen, Dr. Andrew Smith, and other, Ives, 
for the Christian itality of its immates. sump 
At this spot, Mrs. Livingston, daughter that | 
Mr. Moffat, was nurtured ; and here arrivel he n 
in 1841 Dr. Livingston, who has opened Long 
from this starting-point a new world to th while 
knowledge ot his countrymen. _We havt ing tl 
not space to follow up the course of the sell ship- 
devoted his many years Parli 
wanderings,all filled with generous and mem! 
with remarkable discoveries. He preached the f 
the gospel, he healed the sick, he taught th we fir 
arts of life to strange people, meeting hostil He w 
ty with mildness, and disarming savage opposition by the ming} time, 
gentleness and firmness of his manner. After a series of adver soul. 
tures, which it falls to the lot of few men to , he retu 1642, 


it spreads out as | 
a sandy desert and stony plain, abandoned to the ostrich and the | 


would produce a rad throughout this unknown he he 
savage , or roamed over by tribes almost as savage, dead. 
not destitute of some of the better qualities of buman 1644, 
incapable of being redeemed and restored. As a field for of 80 

, also, much may yet be looked for from this at Ms 


in | 
| ' 
| 
i 
-- 
. 
: ; to England, to be received with open arms by his countryme ent at 
x | He is the recipient of more attentions than his modest natu thoug 
craves ; but it is creditable to the English that while they be sociat 
: | medals and honors on their heroes of the battleficld, they are equal the | 
ae Es | ready to respect that higher heroism which the Christian missio® easter 
: | ary in savage lands must possess and practise. It would real becar 
| seem as if, through the exertions of the missionaries, a new of M 
| brighter ®ra was dawning on the long-benighted continent Vice t 
: : | Sete. With its almost boundiess national resources, with and s 
natural productions capable of feeding the channels of com where 
: : for ages, it requires only men for its development. Christiat! Startli 
— benighted continent, and the time will come when, in the we 
a | memory of gallant-hearted men who have lost their lives in the | ment of the haman race, “ Ediopia shall etseteh forth her ing o 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 

We present on this page a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, the lord 
r of the Common woalth of England, Scotland and Ire- 
Pind, one of the striking figures in the history of modern 
times. He is the few great men whose features have es- 
caped the Mattory of artists, for it is well known that he command- 
ed fitst painter to _ him as he was, without softening a 
coarse or rugged linesment. Historians and biographers 
for a series of _ blackened the character of Cromwell, his 
temporaries did not ae correctly, and it remained for 

Carlyle and D’ Aubigné in 


craft. Carlyle was the first to expose the misrepresentat that 
have grown. and thickened these last two aoery re and to 
help mankind to realize what an honest, earnest, -fearing man 


Cromwell came of good 
family. His mother had royal 
blood in her veins. His paternal 
ancestors sat as barons in parlia- 
ment so far back as Edward the 
Second’s time. Cromwell himselt 
was born at Hentingdon, in the 
1 Gothic house to which his 
father’s brewery was attached, on 
the 25th of April, 1599. He was 
a second son, and the only one of 
three who lived to manhood. Cu- 
rious tales are told of Oliver's 
childhood. On one occasion, it is 
said, playing with the future Charles 
L, he quarrelled with his illustrious 
playmate, and made the blood flow 
in copious streams from the prince’s 
nose. On another occasion, he is 
said to have dreamed that the cur- 
tains of his bed were slowly with- 
drawn by a gigantic female figure, 
who told him that before his death 
he would be the greatest man in 
England. His first years were 
spent in the grammar school of his 
native town, and he entered Sydney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, April 
23d, 1616, the very day on which 
Shakspeare died. Soon after the 
death of his father, Cromwell pro- 
ceeded to London, and, according 
to Noble, was entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn. In August, 1620, Cromwell 
being then twenty-one years and 
four months old, we find him mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Bourchier, a kins- 
woman of the Hampdens. _ 
marriage was celebrated in St. 
Giles’s Church, Cripplegate—the 
church in which, some fifty Fae 
after, Milton’s wearied body found 
repose. Cromwell then returned 
to Huntingdon, where he threw 
open the deors of his house to the 
persecuted nonconformist divines, 
where many of his children were 
born, and where he seems to have 
been active in business as a brewer, 
and at the samc time to have under- 
gone a deep religious change. In 
the third parliament of Charles L, 
Cromwell took his seat for Hun- 
tingdon. It was a parliament ot 
sober, serious men. Weeping like 
a girl, old Coke declared Seale. 
ham the author of all the miseries 
that had fallen u the nation ; 
but Charles angrily prorogued the 
parliament. In next session 
Cromwell made his first speech. 
“Dr. Alabaster,” he had leard, 
“had been preaching flat popery at 
Paul’s Cross;” but the maiter 
dro , a8, in another fortnight, 
iament was dissolved. In the 
next eleven years Charles ruled 
without parliaments, and Cromwell 
retired into private life.. He re- 
moved from Huntingdon to St. 
Ives, where he remained till the 
summer or spring of 1638. In 
that year we find him at Ely. Here 
he remained till the time of the 
Long Parliament, draining the fens, 
while “cousin Hampden” was try- 
ing the right of the king to collect 
ship-money. At length the Long 
Parliament met, with Cromwell as « 
member for Cambridge. During 
the first three-and-twenty months 
we find but few traces of our hero. 


dead.” Cromwell now had his full. Prince Rupert, in 
1644, came pouring over the hills from Lancashire with an omy 
of some 20,000 men, and was met by the parliamentary 
Moor—with what result, the world 
history of those ti pass- 
Cromwell’s expedition in the 


ordina 


west, his return to the associated counties, the battle of Naseby, 
ete. Suffice it to say, war being done with for a time, we find 
Cromwell in his place in parliament, deep in debate on the further 
establishment of the Presbyterian government. Meanwhile, after 
much insincere negotiation on his part, the king escapes from 
Hampton Court, and is lodged for the present in Carisbrook Cas- 
tle. In 1646, Cromwell wins the battle of Naseby; and parlia- 
ment makes him a baron, and settles on him a pension. In 1648, 
the civil war again breaks out. Cromwell marches into Wales in 
May ; then to Scotland in August; and returns to town in a crisis. 
Members of parliament are sent to the Tower and elsewhere. The 
minority becomes a majority: that majority did a thing memor- 
able in English history: 8 it was tried and executed Charles 
Stuart, King of England. he second civil war being thus ter- 


minated, Cromwell left omg oe for Ireland, where Ormond, with 
his army, was strong for 


e king. Cromwell’s career began at 


= 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Drogheda, whose garrison, consisting of 3000 men, he put to the 
sword. Wexford met with a similar tragic fate. Of a truth, 
Cromwell was a merciless soldier At Clonmel he closed his 
Irish campaign, and returned to England, where, in 1650, he was 
made captain-general and commander-in-chief of all the parlia- 
mentary forces. Immediately he was marching on to Scotland. 
At Dunbar he defeated David Leslie with an army of upwards of 
23,000 men. Next summer he destroyed the hopes of royalty tor 
a time, and thus triumphantly consummated his military career. 
Henceforth we find him as potent in the council-chamber as in the 
field of battle. The Rump Parliament had become useless ; and 
thirty-one months after the battle of Worcester it had to be dis- 
missed, and in what manner dismissed it is needless to repeat. 
This was followed by the Barebones Parliament. After five 
months of struggling and debating, the members resigned their 
powers to his excellency, and the parliament dissolved itselt. No- 

remained but that Cromwell should -be made protector, 

accordingly was done. “ At this time,” says Carlyle, “he 


stands some five feet ten, or more—a man of strong, solid nature, 
and dignified, now partly military carriage ; the expression of him, 
valor and devout intelligence—energy and delicacy on a basis ot 
simplicity. Fifty-four years old gone April last; brown hair and 
moustache, now getting gray. A figure of sufficient impressive- 
ness—not lovely to the man-milliner — or pretending to be 
so. Massive structure; big massive head, of somewhat leonine 
aspect; wart above the right eyebrow; nose of considerable blunt 
aquiline proportions ; strict yet copious lips, full of all tremulous 
sensibilities, and of all fierceness and rigors; deep, loving eyes— 
eall them grave—call them stern, looking from under those cragey 
lashes as if in life-long sorrow, yet not thinking it sorrow.” Well 
may Cromwell look sorrowful. Troubles thicken round him. No 
parliament suits him; and he is surrounded with plots—some 
royalist, some the reverse—on all sides. He has no peace, no 
rest; he becomes haggard and weary worn. On the 6th of Au- 
gust, 1658, Lady Claypole, Crom- 
well’s favorite daughter, died. A 
few days after, George Fox, the 
Quaker, meets Oliver in Hampton 
Court at the head of his guards. 
“TI saw and felt,” writes honest 
George, “a waft of death go forth 
rainst him, and when I came to 
him, he looked like a dead man.” 
Quaker Fox saw but too truly ; the 
conqueror of all England had 
bowed, in his turn, to a mightier 
power. A hand, heavier than his 
own, was on him. On the 3d of 
September Oliver Cromwell died. 


ANECDOTE OF CROMWELL. 

An English merchant-ship was 
captured during a period of pro- 
found peace with France, by a ves- 
sel of that nation, and carried into 
St. Malo, where she was con- 
demned, and sojd for the benefit of 
the captors, upon some frivolous 
and groundless pretence. The mas- 
ter of this merchantman, who hap- 

ned to be an honest Quaker, 
immediately on his return to Eng- 
land presented a petition, complain- 
ing of this grievance, and praying 
for redress, to the protector in coun- 
cil. On hearing the case, Crom- 
well informed the council he would 
take the affair into his own hands, 
and ordered the master to attend 
him the next morning. After a 
strict examination into the partic- 
ulars of the case, finding the mas- 
ter to be a plain honest man, who 
had been embarked in no illegal 
traffic, he asked him if he would be 
the bearer of a letter to Paris. The 
man assenting, he desired him to 

repare for the journey without dv- 

ay, and wait on him again the fol- 
lowing morning. On the next 
morning he gave the master a let- 
ter to Cardinal Mazarin, with direc- 
tions not to wait longer than three 
days for an answer. This answer, 
he informed him, was to be noth- 
ing less than the full value of what 
he might have made of his ship 
and cargo; desiring him to tell the 
cardinal that if it was not paid in 
three days, he had strict orders 
from him to return home. The 
honest Quaker appears to have fol- 
lowed the injunction of the protec- 
tor to the very letter, and meeting 
with the usual shuffling evasions, 
common among diplomatists, took 
his leave on the third day, and re- 
turned without accomplishing the 
object of his mission. “ Well, 
friend,” demanded the protector, 
on seeing him, “have you obtained 
your money?” Being answered 
in the negative, he told the Quaker 
to leave his address with his secre- 
tary, promising to let him hear from 
him shortly. Without involving 
himself in the delays, trickeries, 
and evasions of diplomatic nego- 
tiations—without the empty parade 
of protocols and conferences, which 
too often waste time without lead- 
ing to satisfactory results—without 
even deigning to repeat his de- 
mand, or explain the ground of his 
proceeding, this distinguished 
statesman issued orders to seize 
every French ship which his cruis- 
ers fell in with and bring them into 
port. In pursuance of these orders 
several captures were made, and 
their cargoes ordered by the pro- 
tector to be immediately sold. Out 
of the produce of these sales he 

id the Quaker the full value of 

is ship and cargo; and sending 
for the French ambassador, then 
resident in London, he acquainted him with the steps he had 
taken, and the reason of his doing so, informing him at the same 
time that there was a balance out of the sales, which should be 

aid to him if he pleased, for the purpose of returning it to the 
‘rench owners. This promptness had the desired effect.— 
Reynolds's Miscellany. 

THE INDEPENDENT MAN. 

He only is truly independent who is master of his own fortunes. 
No man is master of his own fortunes unless he has learned a 
handicraft, studied a profession, or acquired habits of business. 
Such a man, even should he be rich and afterwards become poor, 
can never be otherwise than independent; for he is secure of his 
daily bread, can keep out of debt, and need fear to look no fellow- 
being therefore in the face. It would be better for modern society 
if it cultivated a healthier public opinion on this subject; if it in- 
sisted that every child should be brought up to do something for 
a living, and honored the worker more than the drone.—TZribune. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SUMMER NIGHT. 


BY ADA M. KENNICOTT. 


So softly came the twilight. 
None heard her footsteps fall : 

So silently the quiet stars 
Came answering to her call ; 

And soon the birds with folded wings 
Were hushed within the nest, 

Save one, that ever sweetly sings 
Within each throbbing breast. 


While over vale and woodland 
Crept the silver-footed beams, 

Making music in the meadow, 
And stars upon the streams: 

For the night-bird sang them weleome, 
The ripples caught their smile ; 

And shadows slept ‘neath swaying trees, 
That were singing all the while 


Sweet songs of grief and gladness, 
Both breathed by lightsome leaves, 
Swelling across the golden grain, 
And sighing mid the sheaves : 
Waking responsive echoes 
Where’er they chanced to fall— 
Thus came the blessed moonbeams, 
With peace that stilleth all, 


Of sadness or of murmuring, 
This weary world may know; 
That bringeth balm for breaking hearts, 
And softens all our woe. 
All silently o’er flood and field 
“The soothing influence crept 
In beauty and in holiness: 
So hushed the worn earth slept. 


So gently in each chastened heart 
Did anger die away, 

And busy labor, care and strife, 
All vanish with the day ; 

While slowly with subduing power 
Pure thoughts, like angels, crept 

So close within the holy light, 


Earth's stormy passions slept. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial] 


GRACE MORTIMER: 
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THE HEROINE OF SHERWOOD FOREST. 


BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


More than fifty years ago a farmer named Atwood, a widower 
and childless, resided on an extensive farm on the borders of Sher- 
wood Forest, on the Nottingham road. His residence was isolated, 
being two miles distant from any human habitation; and he, 
though now on the verge of threescore years, was as hale and 
hearty, to all appearances, as the generality of men at forty. In- 
dependently of this he was reputed wealthy, having constantly in 
his employ some three or four sturdy field l@borers. At the time 
of his wife’s death, and some two years preceding the incidents 
embodied in our story, he had taken home to reside with him two 
orphan nieces from Shropshire, named Grace and Alice Mortimer. 

Grace Mortimer, the elder sister, was a young lady of hand- 
some features and commanding figure; every expression of her 
face bespoke intelligence, courage, and decision of character ; 
which last qualities were the admiration .and boast of the kind 
old uncle, Farmer Atwood. Alice, on the contrary, though pos- 
sessed of pleasant and agreeable features, was nevertheless shy 
and retiring, and in every other respect quite the reverse of her 
sister. 

The uncle, having in lease several hundred acres of land, had 
always been largely engaged in the raising and traffic of cattle, 
and on the occasion of fairs, whether at Nottingham or at other 
market towns, was quite sure to be in attendance with a larger 
number of fatted cattle than any other dealer for miles around. 
On these occasions he usually required the services of his men to 
drive the herd, while he rode on before to the market town to look 
up and prepare his customers, leaving his nieces quite alone and 
unprotected at the farm-house. 

“Grace,” he would say, “is equal to any emergency. She’s 
got the tactics of han hofficer, han’ the courage of a squad of 
sodgers to the bargain !” 

How far the uncle’s opinion of the niece was correct, will be 
shown in the course of the narrative. The farm, as I have said, 
bordered on the Nottingham side of Sherwood Forest, and at this 
time, as in the days of Robin Hood and his merry outlaws, it was 
infested by a band of reckless desperadoes, whose daring exploits 
had rendered them famous for leagues around, and whose cunning 
and stratagem had equally protected them from all attempts at 
detection on the part of the authorities. Up to this time Farmer 
Atwood had never been molested. He always kept a supply of 
fire-arms in the house, and when returning from the market towns 
was usually accompanied by some of his farm laborers, who were 
always armed and ready for any emergency. 

One morning, about two hours after the men had started for the 
fair, leaving the sisters, as usual, sole occupants of the house. 
Alice, who at this time was alone in the sitting-room, the elder sis- 
ter being engaged in domestic duties in another part of the house, 
was suddenly startled by the rapping of some one at the hall 
door. She hastily arose, and casting a timid glance out of the 
window discovered an old woman, coarsely attired, standing 


alone on the steps. She remembered the precaution of her uncle 
never to admit a strange pefson“into the house during his absence ; 
but the forlorn and weary aspect of the applicant so excited her 
benevolence that she could not resist the impulse to admit the poor 
old creature to their hospitalities. So she hurried to the door, and 
turning the key, invited the old woman to enter and rest herself, 
and partake of some refreshments. The crone was profuse in 
acknowledgements, and Alice, blushing and trembling, hurried 
into the kitchen to acquaint her sister with what she had done. 
Grace upbraided her, not only with the impropriety but the danger 
of admitting strangers, and would have gone on at some length 
had not the old crone, attracted by their conversation, suddenly 
appeared in their midst. 

“Pardon me, young ’omon,” said the intruder, “but I scented 
a savory smell from the kitchen, an’ being so werry famished, it 
maun prove too tempting for an old ’oman like me, wi’ a gripe o’ 
the hungers, so I come in wi’ ye. , ho! it was the bacon that I 
smelt!” added the old woman, glancing ata flitch of pork sus- 
pended from a cross-beam overhead. “ Gi’ me a slice o’ it, maun 
it please ye young misses, wi’ a cup of warm tea an’ a muffin!” 

And raising her bent form, she unhooked the flitch of bacon, 
though it would weigh more than ten stones weight, and laid it on 
the table, apparently with as much case as as ordinary woman 
would have removed the same bulk in feathers. She next seized 
a carving-knife lying near at hand and commenced slicing off 
from one end of it till she had obtained enough to fill the surface 
of a large gridiron. During this operation, the sisters, who could 
not fail to observe the strength and masculine proportions of the 
crone, stood looking on with much alarm depicted on their features. 

“What shall we do?” whispered Alice, sorely trembling with 
fright. 

Grace did not answer, but going to the old woman offered to 
broil the bacon and prepare the muffins agreeably to her wish. 

“Do you drink ale?” she inquired, turning again to the crone, 
and glancing in the direction of a gallon pitcher which stood 
temptingly displaying itself on the dresser. 

The restless eye of the old woman followed her’s till it rested 
on the bulky vessel, when she eagerly exclaimed ; 

“T maun taste a drop o’ ale, young misses. Ale is werry ’ole- 
some before eating, tis said. I’ll take a drop an’ it please ye; 
just a drop, now, before eating.” 

Grace took the pitcher from the dresser, and hurrying to the cel- 
lar, drew it about one quarter full ; returning, she handed it to the 
old woman, bidding her at the same time to drink all that she de- 
sired. The crone, eager for her potation, raised the pitcher to her 
lips without ceremony, the mouth of which covered her eyes com- 
pletely from observation, and began drinking with the greatest ap- 
parent relish. But what was the astonishment and terror of the 
younger sister when she beheld Grace seize the carving-knife, and 
quicker than thought draw it across the throat of the old woman, 
severing the head nearly from the trunk, The next moment, pale 
and trembling, with the bloody instrament of death in Ker hand, 
she sank fainting to the floor within a few feet of where the old 
woman had fallen. Alice threw herself frantically by the side of 
her sister, and raising her head, almost screamed in terror. 

“O, Grace, Grace! what have you done? Why did you kill 
that poor old woman ?” 

The next moment Grace opened her eyes, and gazed wildly 
around her. 

“Don’t blame me, Alice, for I killed him in self-defence! I 
killed him to save your life and mine. It is not an old woman, 
but a robber in disguise. I saw his coat sleeves when he took 
down the flitch of bacon, and knew in a moment that he came 
here for no good. Now, Alice, we must act with decision,” 
added Grace, suddenly aroused to a sense of their peril, “or the 
rest of the gang will be upon us before we can barricade the doors. 
I am certain he is one of the Sherwood robbers, and there are 
more of them lurking at no great distance from the house await- 
ing the signal of their companion. We must barricade the doors 
this instant !”’ And springing to her feet, she bolted one after an- 
other, and with the assistance of Alice filled the spaces between 
them and the partitions with chests of drawers and other movable 
furniture, after which the heavy window shutters were closed and 
securely barred. 

The sisters then ascended to one of the front chambers, taking 
with them a loaded musket, a brace of field pistols, and the carv- 
ing-knife which had just been used by the elder sister with such 
signal courage and presence of mind. Grace took up her position 
at the window, and watched for the besiegers with a palpitating 
heart. Scarcely an hour elapsed before she discovered two horse- 
men in the distance galloping in the direction of the house. 

“They are coming,” she said, turning to Alice, “and we must 
now resolve to meet them with unflinching hearts, and destroy 
them also, if necessary to our self-preservation. You must use 
the pistols, Alice, while I use the musket, and when I bid you fire, 
you must fire at the nearest one, while I take aim at the 
farthest.” 

While this advice was being given by the elder sister, the 
two horsemen had been rapidly approaching, and in a moment 
after they were both seen to wheel up into the yard. The fore- 
most rode straight up to the farmhouse door and gave three or 
four sharp raps thereon with the butt end of his riding-whip. 
Grace Mortimer raised the sash with a firm hand, for the danger 
and the disposition to sell her life dearly, now that the hour of 
peril had approached, gave her additional courage, and she de- 
manded in a resolute tone what the business of the intrader 
might be. 

“T am in search of an old woman who was seen to enter this 
door about two hours since. If there has been foul play in the 
matter we are determined to know it. Therefore I advise you to 


unbar your doors as speedily as coolly, or we shall be under the 
disagreeable necessity of forcing them 1" 

“It is useless to parley words with them,” aid Grace, speaking 
in a suppressed whisper to Alice. “ You ta te aim at 
the one who has just spoken, and I will bring down the other. 
Stand back a little in the shadow, Alice, so as not to be obseEved. 
Are you ready, dear sister? Keep up good courage, now, & 
steady hand, and—fire !” 

A simultaneous report of the pistol and musket was the only 
answer, and when the smoke cleared away from the window, the 
sisters beheld the farther horseman writhing upon the ground, 
while the nearest one, who had already wheeled back and remained 
standing some yards from the house, was apparently uninjured by 
the discharge of the pistol. 

Two of their enemies had fallen; but yet the present was no 
fitting time for congratulations, for the next instant the remaining 
one, who was seemingly the leader, put spurs to his horse and 
dashed forward with fearful velocity in the direction of the house. 
Before either of them was made aware of his intentions, he had 
leaped his horse high in the air, and vaulting from the saddle at 
the same moment, had caught hold of the window frame of the 
chamber in which they were stationed, and was now striving with 
all the strength he could muster to raise himself still higher up 
and secure a firmer hold. 

With great presence of mind Grace caught up the carving-knifo 
for the second time, and raising it aloft, dealt the miscreant such 
a blow upon the wrist as caused him instantly to relax his hold 
and sink down, uttering at the same.time such terrible threats of 
vengeance as would have caused many a braver heart to quake. 

The assailant, who could not fail to perceive the extent and 
danger of his wound, did not think proper to banter words with 
the opposing foe, but seizing the bridle-rein of his horse, led him 
to where his fallen companion was lying, whom with much diffi- 
culty he succeeded in placing upon the crupper, and then mount- 
ing himself, dashed madly off in the direction of Sherwood For- 
est, followed closely by the well-trained steed of the other. But 
no sooner were they gone, and the imminent peril over, than 
Grace sank down pale and trembling, with scarcely strength 
enough left to cheer and encourage Alice, who had already fallen 
upon the floor more dead than alive, and who was now moaning 
and sobbing with fright. 

“Cheer up, dear Alice,” said Grace, at length, winding her 
arm soothingly around the trembling form of her sister. “I 
think there is no longer any need of fear; I have reason to think 
that all immediate danger is now over; but O, Alice, we have 
met with a most providential escape! Come, now, let us seat 
ourselves by the window and watch for the approach of some one 
who will render us such assistance and counsel as our strait 
demands.” 

The sisters accordingly took their stand by the window, and 
after an hour’s anxious watching, they beheld two men approach- 
ing with a loaded team. When they came opposite the lane, 
Grace shouted at the top of her voice, and as soon as she attracted 
their attention, she eagerly beckoned them to approach. The men 
left their horses and came forward in answer to the appeal. In a 
few minutes the sisters succeeded in removing the barriers from 
one of the doors, and admitted the two men, who were patiently 
awaiting them at the steps. The sisters soon made them acquaint- 
ed with all that had happened, and the men volunteered to remain 
with them till such time as the uncle should return from the fair. 
They then adjourned to the kitchen and commenced a careful ex- 
amination of the person of the brigand, whom they soon disrobed 
of his female apparel, finding underneath it a complete suit of 
male attire. They also discovered in his belt a brace of pistols, a 
dirk knife, a powder flask and pouch ; and in his pockets a purse 
of gold and silver coin, a robber’s whistle, and a canteen of 
whiskey. 

Some two hours after these discoveries were made Farmer At- 
wood and his men returned. They listened with the utmost as- 
tonishment to the story of the sisters, and when they had Cone, 
the uncle ordered one of his men to take a fresh horse from the 
stable and ride as quickly as possible to Nottingham, and make a 
full disclosure of the facts to the chief of police. He afterwards 
rewarded the two men for their kindness in remaining with his 
nieces and protecting them from further danger. 

About twelve o’clock the servant returned, accompanied by 8 
sheriff, two policemen, and the coroner of Nottingham. They 
soon arrived at the conclusion, after a brief examination, that 
Grace Mortimer had acted ply in self-defence, and a verdict was 
rendered accordingly. The next morning the body of the brigand 
was removed from the house, and properly interred per order of 
the coroner. 

From this time forward Farmer Atwood never suffered his 
nieces to remain behind on occasions of his visiting the fairs, with- 
out leaving them a sufficient number of his men to insure their 
protection ; but oftener he took them with him, thereby rendering 
precaution doubly sure. 

On one of these occasions, at Nottingham, Grace made the ac- 
quaintance of a dashing young silversmith, who professed to be 
carrying on a large business in Manchester. He paid the most 
flattering attentions to her during the two days they remained at 
the fair, and finally asked permission of the uncle to visit them at 
the farm, which proposition was the more readily acceded to on 
account of some hints thrown out by him in regard to his own 
personal wealth and family influence. 

Agreeably to arrangements, some two or three weeks after this, 
Mr. Joseph Pennington, such was the name given by the Man- 
chester suitor, made his appearance at the residence of Farmer 
Atwood, and was cordially received both by the old gentleman 
and his niece. During his stay he made rapid advancement io 
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Festeem of the family, and used frequently to 
es with Grace through the adjacent country. On 
one of théssSccasions they had extended their walk to the very 


of She Forest, when he turned suddenly upon her, 
and with a terrible meaning flashing from his dark eyes, spoke as 
follows + 


“ Grace Mortimer, is it possible that I am so changed that you 
do not recognize me ?”’ 

Grace gazed up into his face with a vague expression of alarm, 
but made no direct answer to his appeal. 

“Look at me, wretched girl; ay, look at me well! Look at 
this maimed arm, the work of your own cunning hand!”” And 
rolling up his sleeve he displayed a frightful scar just above the 
wrist. 

In an instant the terrible truth flashed home upon the poor girl’s 
mind, and with a cry of helpless terror, such as might have awak- 
ened the pity of a fiend, she sank swooning at the brigand’s feet. 
Without using the least effort to restore her to consciousness, he 
caught her in his arms and bore her into the forest. 


When Grace recovered from her swoon, she found herself in the 
midst of a riotous company, in a low vaulted apartment, lighted 
by a miserable oil lamp and a single wax taper. The room was 
of ample dimensions, and seemed to have been partially dug from 
the solid limestone rock. ° 

It was the shout of triumph which greeted her entrance into the 
eave which first aroused her to consciousness, and as she lay on 
the rude bundle of straw upon which the brigand chief had seen 
proper to place her (how different from her own quiet room at the 
farmhouse), she could not fail to catch every word of the conver- 
sation which ensued. Grace cast her eyes around her for a mo- 
ment, just long enough to take in the surrounding objects, and 
beheld on every hand a heterogeneous collection of stolen property 
carelessly seattered about her. In the centre of the room six men 
were sitting around a table playing at cards, while her false lover, 
Pennington, was busily occupied in changing his fashionable gar- 
ments for the coarser description worn by the robbers. When he 
had completed the change in his toilet, he walked up to the table 
where the men were seated, and said : 

“ Come, my hearties, pour us a glass of brandy, for I tell you I 
am blessed near blowed in lugging that infernal she devil so far. 
Who would have believed I could have trapped the cunning jade 
so easily? I am infernally tired though ; but for all that I am to- 
night the jolliest fellow in existence. There, pour us out another 
glass, now ; the last one was only a priming.” 

A boisterous shout from the company followed this sally, 
and Grace trembled so violently that she feared the robbers might 
notice that she had recovered from her swoon. 

“Come, boys, we must prepare the stone crib for our lady 
guest,” said Pennington, taking up the taper and leading the way 
up a flight of stone steps. ‘I shall suffer her to rest in quiet to- 
night, but to-morrow—” 

The rest of the sentence was drowned by the heavy tramp of 
ascending feet. In a few minutes Pennington descended, and 
taking his victim in his arms bore her up a rude flight of steps to 
the small room which he had designated as the “crib.” Grace 
still feigned insensibility, and suffered herself to be borne to a heap 
of straw in one corner. 

“Now, my men,” said Pennington, after relieving himself of 
his fair burden, and pointing to where she lay, “ remember that 
she is mine. Remember that I have periled my life for this hour ; 
and remember, also, that if one of you but dare so much as touch 
the hem of her garments, you shall die like a dog; for I do so- 
hate and love her at the same breath that I would sell my soul to 
be revenged upon the hand, other than mine, that dared molest 
her. Is there one of you who will object to my decree ?” 


“ Not one, not one! Long live our captain !” was the universal 


They then passed out of the room, leaving the taper burning on 
the floor. Grace heard them lock and bar the door, and soon after 
pass down the steps. She then opencd her eyes for the first time 
since her entrance intp the “crib,” and gazed eagerly about her. It 
was a small cell-like room in which she found herself, with a stone 
floor, and stone all about her. A few old boxes were heaped up 
in one corner, and a musket and rusty sabre lay not far removed 
from them. It was three or four hours before the sounds of revel 
beneath her ceased, and then in the silence and solitude of her 
narrow prison she noted the swiftly consuming taper grow fainter 
and fainter, till it finally expired altogether, leaving her in total 
darkness. It was a long time before she could accustom herself 
to the change. At first she closed her eyes and tried to devise 
some method of escape. She called to mind all the various ac- 
counts she had read of similar cases, and the usually almost 
miraculous escape of the innocent party, and she began, in spite 
of her seemingly helpless situation, to entertain some faint hopes 
of her being speedily relieved from her present confinement. 
Once more she opened her eyes and strove to penetrate the dark- 
ness. She raised herself to a sitting posture, and at that moment 
she detected for the first time a minute ray of light resting on her 
hand. She removed her hand, and all was again darkness; she 
restored it again, and the welcome ray of light was still there. 
She now became fully satisfied that the outer world was not very 
far removed from her. She accordingly arose, trembling with 
fear lest her hope might prove a disappointment, and groped her 
way to where she had observed the boxes before mentioned, and 
carefully removed them, one after another, heaped them up so that 
by standing upon them she might examine the aperture from 
whence the light proceeded. 

On examination she discovered a small opening in the rock 
overhead, of about a foot in diameter, upon which rested a flat 
stone, placed there no doubt to conceal the aperture from observa- 


tion. She strove to remove it with her hands, but the stone 
seemed firmly planted, and the sudden hope of escape which had 
just now animated her grew fainter and fainter. At length, in 
her almost frenzied endeavors, her shoulder came partially in con- 
tact with the obstruction, and she felt it move—move just enough 
to satisfy her that it might still be moved further if she had the 
strength to do it. This gave her courage, and she re-commenced 
her task with renewed vigor. Gradually the obstruction yielded, 
and she could now get her arm and a part of her shoulder through 
the opening. 

Now was the moment of her triumph, for with one almost su- 
perhuman effort she succeeded in removing the barrier so far aside 
that she found no farther obstacle to her escape. Trembling with 
fright and exhaustion, she crept through the open space, and 
throwing herself on the bare rock above, her beautiful face up- 
turned in the clear autumn moonlight, she fervently thanked God 
for her unexpected deliverance. 

She next looked about her, and perceived that she now stood 
on the summit of a vast ledge of limestone, with huge forest trees 
around her springing out of the mossy fissures of the rock. She 
was satisfied that the entrance to the cave was somewhere below, 
at no very great distance from where she stood. She accordingly 
erept along the surface of the ledge till she came to a spot where 
it suddenly terminated in an almost perpendicular descent of 
some twenty or thirty feet, and was densely skirted by an almost 
impenetrable growth of underbrush. In a moment she became 
satisfied in her own mind that the entrance to the cavern was just 
beneath her. Not far from this spot she also observed something 
which convinced her that she might be able at some future time 
to discover their retreat. It was a gigantic tree, with one huge 
limb stript entirely of the bark. She carefully noted its appear- 
ance, and the general disposition of things around her, after which 
she crept off in an opposite direction, and after much difficulty 
succeeded, finally, in making her way through the forest till she 
came to a travelled road. It was then just in the gray of morn- 
ing, and in a few minutes after she met a young peasant, who 
was bearing a bundle on his back, and whistling in high glee as 
he went. “Is this the road to Nottingham ?” she inquired. 

“No, missus,” answered the boy, staring at her in stupid won- 
der, “tother is the Nottin’ham road, as comes second, after follow- 
ing the next one a long way to your right. I ’ope you ben’t lost, 
young ’oman 

“I hope not,” said Grace faintly, as she hurried along. 

In a few minutes she reached the turn of the roads. It was not 
yet very light, and she found the road she must take would lead 
her once more in the direction of the forest. For some moments 
she stood, uncertain what course she had best pursue, when at 
length her attention was arrested by the sound of approaching 
wheels, and she made up her mind to appeal to the person, who- 
ever he might be, for protection. At length the team came up, 
and Grace accosted the driver. She stated in as few words as pos- 
sible who she was and what had happened to her, and begged him 
to conceal her if possible somewhere in his wagon, for fear that 
Pennington and his associates might follow and overtake her. No 
sooner did the driver understand that she was a niece of Farmer 
Atwood’s than he asked her if she did not remember him. 

“T do, now!” cried Grace, with a thrill of pleasure. ‘ You are 
one of those very persons who came to our relief at the time they 
attempted to rob my uncle’s house.” 

“The same,” answered the driver; “and to own the trath, I 
have thought of you a great many times since. I should be a flat 
then, shouldn’t I, seeing’s my name is Sharp, to let you go all the 
way to your uncle’s house, on foot and alone, and like enough the 
Sherwood robbers on the scent of you at the. same time. No, that 
wont do, as long as I have got a double brace of pistols all loaded 
in the box beneath me. No, young ’oman, I'll spill every drop of 
Hinglish blood in my veins but I’ll protect ye from the Sherwood 
robbers. So ye may as well clamber into the wehicle now as at 
another time, and so give us an hoppertunity to conceal you from 
hobservation.” 

Grace thanked the loquacious but kind-hearted driver, who now 
assisted her in mounting to the cart, the body of which was filled 
with a great number of boxes, baskets, and casks. A whiskey 
barrel, with one of the heads knocked in, seemed the only unoc- 
cupied thing in the wagon; and Mr. Sharp, with an aptness wor- 
thy of the name of Sharp, hoisted it up with the remark that the 
bunghole was in the other end. ‘ 

“ Now, young ’oman, if you don’t mind it, I'll just cever you 
over with this whiskey barrel, so if any one comes they'll see the 
sound head with the bung out, an’ they’ll think I’m just taking it 
to market to be filled. A pretty good idea, young oman.” 

Grace assented, and suffered her protector to place the empty 
barrel over her head, thumping it two or three times as he did so 
to be sure that it gave forth the right sound, after which he re- 
sumed his seat once more and drove on. He had not proceeded 
far, however, when he apprised Grace through the bunghole that 
two horsemen were in pursuit of them, and that she must keep up 
a good heart and lay snug. In a few minutes the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs was distinctly audible to her above the rumbling sound of 
the heavy vehicle. The next moment she heard the strong voice 
of Pennington commanding the driver to halt. 

“ By what right, an’t please you, do you delay an honest man 
on the king’s ’ighway?”’ demanded the driver, in a querulous 
voice, as though nothing in the world had happened. 

“ By the common right,” answered Pennington, “that one man 
has to make inquiry of another. We are officers, and in search 
of a young female pickpocket who has just made her escape from 
custody. Have you seen one on the road answering to that de- 
scription? Remember we are officers, and you must conceal 
nothing from us.” 


“ Well, then, bein’t you’r hofficers,” rejoined the driver, sub- 
missively, “1’ll tell you all about it. There was a boy I met with 
a bundle—” 

“Very good. We have just questioned the boy, who says he 
met her just before meeting you. Please proceed.” 

“ Well, then, ’twas only the boy I met. I didn’t see the young 
oman at all, an’t please you.” 

“ Look here, my fine fellow,” cried the other, now speaking for 
the first time, “I believe you are trying to Jew us. I believe you 
have got her concealed somewhere in your wagon. Suppose we 
search it, and by that means satisfy ourselves ?” 

“O, you can do that, an’ welcome,” answered the driver. 
“ And as I’m in a hurry to get on to Nottin’ham, I'll just assist 
you in doing it.” 

“Very good ; we'll trouble you first to give us a peep into the 
box you are sitting on.” 

“T'll do it; but I can tell you beforehand you wont find noth- 
ing there but some parcels, an’ my double brace of pistols, as I 
carries in self-defence. There, ben’t you satisfied now ?” 

“So far, we are; but what have you got stowed away in your 
boxes there, and the baskets ?”’ 

“O, you can examine ’em!” said the driver. ‘I don’t fancy 
you'll find ’em contraband. There’s heggs in some, an’ butter in 
others ; fleece, an’ wegetables, an’ hother similar truck in all the 
rest of ’em. We'll look ’em over, an’t please you.” 

“O, no!’ returned Pennington, “there is too much work in 
that. But what have you got in that barrel?’ he added, giving 
it a smart tap on the head with his riding-whip. 

“ An’t please you,” quickly returned the driver, “ it’s a whiskey 
barrel I am taking to market to be filled. If the young ’oman be 
there, you are in search of, she must have got through the bung- 
’ole some’ow !” 

“T think if she was in there she would find her way out,” an- 
swered Pennington, with a meaning laugh. “ But evidently she 
has taken the other road, and as time presses, we must bid you a 
very good morning, Mr. Driver.” And with this, Pennington 
wheeled his horse, and drove off with his companion, well satisfied 
that they had sold the driver, instead of being sold themselves. 

The driver cracked up his horses, and began to whistle as 
though nothing had occurred. When the team reached the brow 
of the hill, he stopped his horses with a sudden jerk, and clapping 
his hands to the barrel raised it up, and then pointing down into 
the valley, said : 

“See, Miss Mortimer, there be a host of men there, and Farmer 
Atwood at their head !” 

With a thrill of joy she recognized her uncle, and springing to 
her feet before the driver could restrain her, waved her hand aloft, 
and shouted with all her strength. In a moment the people below 
saw and heard her, and a simultaneous shout went up from the 
valley. 

When they came together, she told him in as few words as pos- 
sible the story of her abduction and escape, and her friends eager- 
ly forming themselves into a triumphal procession, the cart being 
in the centre, marched to the office of the magistrate at Notting- 
ham. Again the story was repeated; and on being assured by 
her that she could guide them to the place, a young baronet, 
named Hapgood, who had taken much interest in the affair, as 
well as in the handsome, vivacious face of our heroine, volunteered 
to lead a company of cavalry to the spot, if Grace would accom- 
pany him on a palfry and point out the way. To this Grace as- 
sented, and about three hours later the cavalry started on their 
expedition into the forest. 

They had but little difficulty in finding the cave, and still less 
in forcing an entrance, and arresting four of the gang who chanced 
to be within. Among them they found a constitution and by-laws, 
with eight names attached to the document. A dot of blood was 
prefixed to one, signifying that the person had been murdered or 
dealt with foully. ‘The four were immediately taken into custody 
and carried to Nottingham, while a guard was stationed around 
the cave to make prisoners of the others on their return—Penning- 
ton and two of their number not yet having been taken. They 
were trapped, however, that very night, and returned to Notting- 
ham with their fellows in the morning to await their examination. 
Some weeks after this they were brought up before the assizes, 
and on the testimony of Grace and others they were duly con- 
demned to transportation for life. 

From this moment Grace Mortimer became the rage and admi- 
ration of every one, even to the nobility. She was petted by the 
old men, and toasted and flattered by the young; and if report be 
true she became the innocent cause of more than one duel among 
the chivalrous ’squires of the neighborhood. But when a few 
months later it was proclaimed she was to be the bride of ‘the 
young baronet, Sir Andrew Hapgood, they had no further occasion 
to quarrel among themselves, and were rendered but too happy by 
being present at the marriage fete, and witnessing the handsome 
dower which Farmer Atwood bestowed upon his niece. As re- 
gards Alice, in whom some of you, without doubt, have taken a 
secondary interest, I will just state, for the gratification of such, 
that about three years later she became the wife of a small rector, 
with a still smaller living. 

LAUGHTER, 
No man who has once heartily and wholly laughed can be alto- 
r irreclaimably bad. How much lies in laughter—the cipher 
ey wherewith we decipher the whole man! Some men wear an 
everlasting barren simper ; in the smile of others lies a cold glitter 
as of ice; the fewest are able to laugh what can be called laughi- 
ing, but only snuff and titter and snigger from the throat outward, 
or at best produce some whiffling huffy cachination, as if they 
were laughing through wool; of none such comes good. The man 


who cannot laugh is not only fit for treason, stratagems and spoils, 
but his whole fe is already treason and stratagem. — Carlyle 
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[Written for Batlou’s Pictorial.) 
MUBSIC-VOICES. 


BY DR. J. HAYNES. 

Muric-voices ever ringing 

O’er the mountain and the plain; 
Notes ethereal ever winging 

O'er the rivers and the main. 
Soft and fairy-like they whisper, 

Stealing gently on the ear: 
Soothing as an ange! rister. 

Hushing every speaking fear! 


Music-voices ever swelling 
Through the budding. blooming trees ; 
Bighing sweet, or loudly telling 
On the winged zephyr breeze. 
Dreamy tones, as winds are dying, 
Fall enchanting on the soul: 
Or sublimer voices crying 
In the passing thunder-squall! 


Notes ethereal and celestial, 
Spirit-voices will prociaim, 

Ever through the world terrestrial, 
Fainter, or in louder strain. 

Gaily on the wild winds rushing, 
Pass the tones in magic flow ; 

Leading captive as they’re gushing 
Onward in a fairy glow! 


Mausic-voices ever wooing, 
As the waters glide along: 
Spirit-voices, dove-like, cooing 
In the streamlet’s plaintive song. 
Sweetly to the soul suggesting 
Purer thoughts that lead on high: 
Breathing tones the heart arresting, 
Music-training for the sky! 


Merry floating. onward winging, 
Glides the sweet Kolian sound ; 
Raptures bursting as they're springing 
Upward in their airy bounds! 
Over ether fields of glory, 
Bearing fancy in their flight: 
Onward to the realms of story, 
Basking in the angel light! 


» 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ARRAH’S REVENGE. 


BY CAROLINE T. HENTZ.* 


CHAPTER LI. 


Bravtirvut Arrah Walters, the bride of only a year, stood before 
yer mirror in the most coquettish and jaunty costume, that was 
lestined to grace the rooms of Madame R , where a masked 
sall was to be celebrated that evening. The light of the brilliant 


| thandelier streamed full upon her as she stood in evident admira- 


ion of her lithe, graceful figure thus gorgeously decked. Spangles 
zlittered midst the folds of her short skirt of Lincoln green, and 
the radiance of jewels flashed out here and there, mid the adorn- 
ments of her plaid boddice, with golden lacings, moulded to her 
oetite form. Jewels sparkled on her fair, uncovered neck, and 
were clasped around her white arms. A single diamond shone 
put like a star, just above the waving hair on her forehead, on the 
yont of her Highland cap, so gracefully drooping with plumes. 

Arrah was waving her head to and fro in childish grace, to 
mark the diamond’s rays flashing out, and a bright smile of inno- 
sent vanity wreathed her red lips, for there was no one near to 
dbserve. Suddenly a step was heard approaching the room, and 
snatching up her mask, she was vainly endeavoring to secure it, 
when Harry Walters, her young and devoted husband, was in the 
room, and the door had closed behind him. 

Arrah caught a glimpse of his face, and instead of taking a 
dancing step before him to display her loveliness, the mask fell 
from her trembling fingers, and the next instant she was silent 
pefore him, gazing upon his knitted and stormy brow with won- 
jering alarm. He heid between his fingers a little crumpled note, 
and waved it indignantly before her eyes, exclaiming : 

“And has it come to this? I find you terrified at my sudden 
approach, and well may you blush that I should see you in those 
expensive gewgaws, in which you have decked yourself to flaunt 
gut thus, with another than your husband, refusing his companion- 
ship, and going before a censorious world in this flimsy disguise, 
baring those arms and neck, of which you know there is no coun- 
terpart, thus but feeding the rumors already busy with your name !”” 

He continued, boarsely, growing more and more violent each 
moment, as the torrent of reproach flowed—she growing whiter 
and whiter, her brown eyes flashing with outraged feeling : 

“Yes! you may well tremble to find I am no longer deceived, 
little as you seem to value my regard, for I tell you, Arrah, that I 
am well nigh maddened! I noticed, firm as was my reliance in 
your truth, that an intimacy had grown up between yourself and 
this young man, and more than once J fancied it was only jealous 
fear which led me to believe there was some concealment, some- 
thing you withheld from your husband and confided to him. Un- 
til to-night, I dreamed not that you had gone so far as to become 
the subject of slander! Only think, Arrah, to what torture I was 
doomed in listening to the warnings of a friend. I started home, 
burning with indignation—and yet trusting still. I came to fold 
you to my bosom, and to shield you even from the shadow of an 
old woman's jaundiced tale. I found, Arrah, lying carelessly on 
your table, the confimnation of my misery. You had not ex- 

* Daughter of the late Mrs. Caroline Lee Hents. 


pressed a wish to attend this ball; and when I urged you to go 
with me, the excuse was framed that you had no suitable costume. 
I have heard from others, that this hated Hilton is to accompany 
you to-night; that he asserted it himself. I came home, still be- 
lieving you could explain all, when I find your acceptance of his 
offer, with a hint for him to call at a late hour. And can I not 
interpret your shuffling, when I returned so much sooner than you 
anticipated? Now hear me, Arrah! if you attend this ball to- 
night in company with this villain, you will learn to rue the hour 
which withers my confidence forever !” 

Arrah was like one changed to marble, so white were her cheeks, 
and so still she stood, gazing with a wild fixedness at her husband, 
whose cruel taunts fell like drops of molten lead, one by one, upon 
her heart. She could not speak, but struggled for breath, whilst 
indignant pride, honor, and love, were all contending for mastery 
within. 

“ Beautiful and radiant, even in her anger!” murmured Harry, 
as he turned away and shut the door after him with a bang, though 
he longed to return and yield to the impulse which led him to fold 
her to his bosom, in the trust not even now all blighted. 

She heard his departing footsteps like one in a dream, with her 
hands clasped tightly to her heart, as if to crush its tumultuous 
agony. She was alone, and there was no indulgent maternal 
bosom on which to shed the passionate tears which rained from 
her eyes at length, and fell on the lounge, where she threw herself, 
after tearing from hershead the rich cap, with its plumes.. She 
was indeed wretched, for never, never had she been so cruelly 
used before. This did not last very long, for her moods were as 
varying as the hue of the chameleon ; and she had personified in- 
jured innocence long enough. She sprang to her feet, uncon- 
sciously assuming an attitude of defiance. 

“Tam woman! Nay, @ woman wronged! 
And when our sex from injuries take fire, 
Our softness turns to fury, and our thoughts 
Breathe vengeance and destruction.” 

“Slander indeed !”” said she to herself. “It’s no such thing; 
he’s only jealous, and thinks to frighten me with that story. But 
T’ll show him he’s not quite able to cope with woman’s wit. Ah, 
Harry !”” she continued, catching the reflection of her swollen eyes 
in the mirror, “ what a cruel, cruel boy you’ve been, and how like 
a fright you've made your poor little wife !—but how penitent 
you'll be when you learn all! O, I have it!” 

And all at once a bright idea seemed to strike her. Hastily 
gathering up her cap and plame, she hurried out, and tripping up 
a stairway, knocked at one of the chamber doors. 

“O yes,” said she again to herself, whilst her throbbing heart 
was now charged with exultation, “Mr. Harry, I'll have fine re- 
venge, and see what will become of your grand threats.” 

The door was opened, and Arrah glided in. Whilst she is 
planning schemes of vengeance, we will follow her enraged spouse. 


CHAPTER II. 


jealousy, each other passion ‘s calm 
To thee, thou conflagration of the soul! 
Thou king of torments! Thou grand counterpoise 
For all the transports beauty can inspire!” 

Harry Walters hurried down the street, as if unmindfal whither 
his footsteps bore him, so that it was away from self. He had 
never uttered an impatient expression to his young wife until this 
night, and though he considered himself quite justifiable in his 
violent reproof, he confessed secretly that he did not believe 
Arrah’s loving heart had wandered from its allegiance to himself. 
He knew her to be confiding, young, and unused to the wiles of 
the world ; he feared she might have been imprudent, but he knew 
her integrity was firm as a rock. Still he quieted remorseful up- 
braidings by convincing himself the reproof had been necessary, if 
only to curb her reckless oblivion of a censorious world. 

As he wandered moodily onward, his anger gradually subsided ; 
visions of weeping Arrah came before him. 

“ Poor little thing !” thought he ; “what a dismal evening she 
will have, and how sweet it would be to have a reconciliation !— 
such a new pleasure for us. Let her confess her thoughtless trans- 
gressions, and when she asks forgiveness, I'll let her weep here on 
my bosom, dear little tendril that she is, so unused to reproof ; she 
will think I’m a monster. I'll go back.” 

Immediately following his resolution, he turned about and was 
fast hastening homeward, when a familiar ypice startled him. A 
carriage stood just ahead, in front of a fashionable boarding-house, 
and a gentleman had one foot upon the step, ready to ascend, 
whilst he appeared to be reading a note which had been handed 
him by the servant, who had spoken. This servant he soon per- 
ceived was no other than his own waiting-boy. Stepping in the 
shadow of the building, he determined to wait further revelation. 
The gentleman at length thrust the note in his pocket, saying : 

“Tell your mistress it’s all right ; I agree to the arrangement.” 
And he sprang into the carriage, directing the driver to C—— 
Street, No. —. 

Harry ground his tecth in rage; it was his own dwelling! and 
a deadly pallor stole over his brow, for the last glimpse that he 
caught of the face beneath the swinging mask, proved to him that 
he had not mistaken the features of the hated Hilton. He marked 
his costume well ; the Hessian boots and spurs, the scarlet uniform, 
close fitting, and the military cap with a star glittering in front. 
With a fierce gleam in his cold gray eye, he turned towards the 
rooms of Madame R——, muttering : 

“ He shall not escape me easily 1” 

He was soon in the glitter of the thousand reflected lights, and 
there amongst the crowd without he waited with the impatience of 
an infuriated lion. 

A carriage drove up—another, and another—and still he waited. 


At length one arrives, and an eagle glance discerns the glittering 


of a diamond, as two figures descend—the soldlétiand the High- 
land maid, just as he had marked them—Arrah and Hilton ; she 
with an outraged husband’s threat still ringing in her shen 
might she tremble now ! . 


They passed on, and Harry, with a new purpose, stepped intd™ ; 


an obscure shop close by, and accosted the Jewish-looking clerk 
in under accents, after which he is taken into an adjoining room. 
Ile re-appears in a short time, metamorphosed into a brigand, with 
a dirk glittering in his belt, and a heavy slouched hat. His mask was 
of the same style as Was adopted by all others on the occasion— 
of the domino order, to be worn or lifted at pleasure, completely 
concealing or disclosing the features. 

Harry sallied forth thus equipped, and was soon among the 
number of gay, fantastic, and gorgeous forms, crowding the halls 
of revelry. But like a dark chieftain, clothed in suspicion, he 
stood aloof, with folded arms, accosting no one, his stately figure 
defined on the marble walls. One subject alone engrossed him, 
and all figures save those for which he eagerly looked, passed 
before him like so many puppets. 


Suddenly a couple passed him, as the dancers grew more in- 
spired with mirth, and he caught the red flash of the scarlet uni- 
form, as its glittering colors mingled with the Highland plaid and 
Lincoln green, in the staccato movements of the schottische. The 
cold sweat-drops burst from his brow. 

“ Surely some nightmare has seized me! Arrah thus publicly 
engaging in that hated dance!—my exotic, my tender flower ! 
She knows my utter disgust for it, and how it would madden mo 
to look upon her thus in such bold defiance of my wishes.” 

A long, graceful scarf was wound around the form of the Scot- 
tish maid, revealing only here and there a glimpse of the fair un- 
covered shoulders and arms. 
smothered sound of peculiar meaning : 

“She has profited by my hint just enough to prove to me how 
little my regard is worth, so that the world is deceived. O, my 
young wife! to think of one little year ago—” 

A stifled execration died on his lips, and he turned away his 
head a moment to regain self-control. Feeling that he should 
suffocate, he partly threw up the mask and moved to a window to 
gain a breath of air. 

He had observed once or twice the figure of a nun, clothed in 
snowy white, with a thick veil of the same spotless hue enshroud- 
ing the undulations of her form, gliding about here and there like 
a restless waif. It was so like a spectre, that when in turning 
away he unconsciously rushed close upon her, the quick start sho 
gave struck him as strange, all pre-occupied as he was, and ho 
dropped his mask again quickly over his features. The nun 
floated away as it were, and when he looked around, there was 
trace of neither the partners in the schottische, nor the spectre, 


Moved here and there by the crowd, an hour of restless agony 
passed away. The fever in his heart was growing fiercer, and 
burning brighter on his cheek, and Harry grew so like the guilty 
highwayman he represented, that cold tremors seized him, on see- 
ing the pale nun, ever at the same distance from him, whether 
divided from him by the crowd or standing alone, with no other 
seeming intent than thus to haunt him with her pallidness and 
ghost-like air. 

“T’ll evade you, if I’m not bound by the spell of some fiend-like 
enchantress,” he muttered, as he darted through a doorway and 
dashed out into the open air. 

He found himself soon tangled up in a mass of shrubbery, and 
recklessly treading down hyacinths and roses ; in attempting to ex- 
tricate himself, he came upon an arbor, closely twined with running 
vines. A glitter through the trellis-work caught his eye like a 
basilisk, and stealthily drawing nearer, he saw two figures stand- 
ing in the deep shade of the arbor—and the Highland maid was 
leaning on the scarlet bosom of the soldier! Harry’s pulse stood 
still, but he listened with the fearful acuteness of passion, and 
murmured accents met his ear. 

“My own love, I’m wretched at the fate that divides us and 
chains us to this secrecy. Let me claim you as my own, dearest, 
only say—” 

The whispered interruption was lost, but the lover’s response 
came clearly. 

“Then let us fly. I have no world, no happiness, save in your 
love; I ask nothing more.” 

Harry was stealthily, slowly, and like a serpent, gliding nearer, 
whilst the flashing poniard was now between his icy fingers. A 
white shadow was reflected even on the dagger’s cold, blue sur- 
face, but he saw it not. With glittering eye and livid lip, he 
sprang forward and clutched the arm of the villain, exclaiming, 
whilst the steel gleamed through the air as it was aimed at the 
heart of its victim : 

“ Die, wretch, by the hand of an avenging husband !” 

A scream of terror rang on the night air, as a pale form rushed 
forward, and a small white hand seized the uplifted arm of Harry 
with the fierce strength of desperation, and the blade which was 
aimed at another, glanced backward and entered the shoulder of 
Harry. ith an exclamation of rage, he tore from the slender 
grasp, only to turn and see the face of unhappy Arrah, pale as 
death, and unmasked, beneath the white veil of the nun, She 
gazed horror-stricken at the gory stream on his breast, and with a 
wild shrick sank at his feet. 

A curious crowd which rushed from the ball-room and gathered 
around the spot from where the cries issued, were scanning the 
tragical group in gaping amazement, items of gossip flying from 
lip to lip with telegraphic speed, 

The glance of Hilton was not blinded to all this, as was that of 
the unhappy pair thus stricken down, and his devoted maid stood 
beside him in uncontrollable horror, urging him to fly at all haz- 
ards. But to leave Harry thus was impossible; and Hilton whis- 


Harry exclaimed inwardly, after a 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


pered a word in his car, wiih seemed to pierce the mists envelop- 
ing his faculties. He spring up, declaring the wound was a mere 
scratch, and with fiir re-adjusted masks the party was soon 
hurried to the which bore them homewards. 

Arrahewar fortunately in that state of stunning apathy which 
rendered her a passive actress in the conclusion of this affair, so 
neatly a serious one in termination. In a few moments it had quiet- 
ly passed away—whilst one of a very different character was being 
enacted in the pretty boudoir of Arrah Walters. 


CHAPTER III. 


“And when she spoke, 
Sweet words, like dropping honey, she did shed, 
And ‘twixt the pearls and rubies softly broke 
A silver sound, that heavenly music seemed to make.” 

Nothing broke the stillness in the room; save the young voice of 
Arrah, who had knelt in passionate grace by the side of the couch 
where she had foreed Harry to recline, with his bandaged arm 
supported by downy cushions. A soft hand passed caressingly 
over his forehead, and he looked into glistening hazel depths as he 
listened to Arrah’s simple explanation. 

And she made it all clear, in her childlike, peculiar way, inter- 
rupted by bursting sobs here and there, and yet eloquent with 
love’s mute language, inexpressible in words. She called herself 
miserable and wretched, when the poor, bandaged arm continually 
haunted her, and declared she would never, never forgive herself 
so long as life should last, nor forget what a terrible lesson it had 
been. 

Then she went back to the beginning—told him how it all came 
out of this :—She had a schoolmate named Ella May, who was 
her most intimate friend; and only a few weeks back, Ella had 
come to her in great distress, refusing to be consoled or to reveal 
her trouble, unless Arrah promised perfect secrecy, even from her 
husband. After some demurring Arrah’s curiosity prevailed, and 
she promised, receiving Ella’s revelation, which was indeed no 
light affair. 

She and Hilton had been secretly married, and they were in 
consternation lest her guardian, who held fierce control of her 
property, should discover it. The r for eting the truth 
were these; Hilton was dependent for his employment on this 
same guardian, who had the right, moreover, to deprive Ella of 
her property, if she married under age and opposed to his will. 
She would come to that desired age in a few weeks, and then they 
were to celebrate their foolish union in public. 

Poor Arrah could do nothing but sympathize, as there was no 
remedy for it now, and in her warmth of feeling, promised to help 
them keep their secret. This had well nigh proved the wreck of 
her own happiness, for it was through her frequent association 
with young Hilton that Harry’s jealous fears had been aroused. 
Arah tried to advise them to a more discreet method of acting, 
but she herself was scarcely more than a child, and as inex- 
perienced as her friend. > 

She was forced to be the bearer of numberless bouquets, mis- 
sives, etc., which were, of course, to be concealed ; and there came 
imperceptibly to herself, this shadow over the hitherto unclouded 
sky of her wedded happiness,—the burden of a something shared 
by one alone ; and thongh not a word was breathed by either, of 
this unuttered feeling, it grew and was fostered by this first mis- 
taken step, until the mad outburst of the past evening. 

Then she told him how Ella had come in, just after he hat left 
her, on that self-same evening, sitting in quiet and peaceable lone- 
liness, without a single regret after the relinquished ball-room 
pleasures. Ella came, in her usual perturbation, with the inten- 
tion of accompanying her—whilst Hilton was to be of the party. 
Arrah plead her excuses, urged her want of costume, and assured 
Ella that Harry would take charge of her cheerfully—she would 
send for him. But Ella was earnest in her entreaties that, “ Dear 
Arrah, and no one else, shall matronize me this evening.” 

The other dress was produced, for Ella had brought two, thinking 
of this extremity, and Arrah was to wear the most resplendent, she 
wishing for one less conspicuous. No sooner had Arrah partly 
consented and determined to despatch a message to Harry, than 
Ella flew up to her room and penned that fatal note to her lover, 
very imprudently attaching the name of her friend who had so 
kindly covered her former indiscretions. 

And Arrah went on to tell how she thought, while donning the 
beautiful costume, of her husband’s delight, of his surprise, when 
she would burst upon him in full radiance. Her message did not 
reach him—but alas! too rashly he came. Arrah’s pretty head 
was bent lower, and her voice was a little hesitating, as she told of 
her feelings after he left her in that bitter rage, left her alone with 
such dreadful thoughts ; and how she made the plan with Ella, of 
changing dresses, and induced her to yield, without imparting her 
motives, or hinting at the terrible scene through which she had 
just passed ; and of how she sent the second note herself, telling 
Mr. Hilton that a lady would accompany him, but signing no name, 
for the first one, which fell so unluckily into Harry’s hands, had 
hot reached its destination. ‘Then of how she had followed, when 
the carriage returned, taking for her protector a younger brother, 
whom she lost sight of almost as soon as she had arrived. 

And she told him of far more than can be told in words, of her 

warnings of conscience, and misgivings, all too 
late, for each miserable, passing moment convinced her that some 
terrible denouement must take place ; and how it would end, this 
fatal plan of revenge, she did not know. 

She was weeping on his bosom tears of joy, penitence, and bit- 
ter experience, such as gush alone from the heart, tried and chas- 
tened as hers had been, and which leave mid the brilliant rays 
flashing from an eye of beauty, that mellowed charm which now 


depth, the exquisite dream of love that had gilded his existence 
with the hnes of Elysian. 

“Tt has ended thus, Arrah, darling,” he murmured, folding her 
in a closer embrace; “in this moment of restored confidence, so 
dear, I would not relinquish it, even to blot out the misery of this 
night!” 

And this was Arrah’s revenge. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. | 


THE “ BLESSING OF THE BAY.” 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


“Farner,” said Grace Trueman, the only and beantifal daugh- 
ter of the rough old Paritan, Increase Trueman, “ let the launch 
be on the day of my bridal, and as my bridal present, give me the 
naming of the ship.” 

And as the old man looked upon his fair child, it was not in his 
heart to say nay, so he granted her request and bade her hasten to 
her lover with the good tidings, if good the tidings were. As her 
light footsteps glided by him, there came a vision of the past, and 
the ship-builder’s eyes filled with tears ; for many years ago, when 
faith and promise sat throned on his brow and heart, there stood 
by his side and smiled upon him with sweet smiles, one as young 
and beautiful as the maiden who called him father. 

Yet this was no time for tears; it was an hour for rejoicing. 
Was not the labor of years now complete? Was not the vessel to 
be launched, the first one whose virgin kiss was to be given to the 
western wave? Were not hours of anxiety, days of toil and nights 
of trouble, all, all at an end? Was not this the hour of the ship- 
builder’s triumph? Yes, all this, and more. And yet upon the 
surface of the wine he drank, lay one leaf of fennel, and this em- 
bittered all. One who should have shared his joy and joined him 
in his triamph, was with the angels, and her footsteps were only 
heard in memory. But the mother lived again in the child, and 
Grace was the sunshine of the declining years of the old man 
whose heart was never at ease in her absence. 

But the day of the dual bridal came, and from the altar, with 
the echo of the marriage rites still upon the April air, Grace sought 
the shore of the bay. The day was a gala day in Boston; the 
event about to transpire was of more than individual interest. It 
was to mark an era in the history of the colony. So, robed in 
Sabbath-day garb, the inhabitants of the town clustered upon 
the gentle eminences that formed the background of the imposing 
scene. 

And the pale-faces were not alone in their interest. From their 
wigwams in the woods, came those who for months had been 
watching the building of the “ big canoe” of the white men, from 
the hour the first plank was laid to the moment when the hammer 
of the workmen rang for the last time upon the air. Tricked out 
in all the fantastic finery in which they so much delighted, with 
cheeks retaining no resemblance to their original, natural color, 
so highly painted were they, and with bow and arrows idly pendant 
by their side, they gathered in groups under the very shadow which 
the vessel cast along the shore. 

But is there nothing more? Are these—the pale-faces, the 
forest children, and the bridal company—all? No! for, lo!— 

“ The ocean old, 
Centuries old, 
Strong as youth and as uncontrolled, 
Paces restless to and fro, 
Up and down the sands of gold; 
His beating heart is not at rest, 
Aud far and wide 
With ceaseless flow 


His beard of snow 
Heaves with the heaving of his breast. 


“ He waits impatient for his bride. 
There she stands, 
With her foot upon the sands, 
Decked with flags and streamers gay, 
In honor of her marriage day, 
Her snow white signals fluttering, blending 
Round her like a veil descending, 
Ready to be 
The bride of the gray old sea.” 


The picture is before you. The sunshine sweeps over the ves- 
sel’s sails and falls softly upon her deck ; the wide reach of waves 
stretches outward from her feet; behind her are the green woods 
that have sent, at this evening hour, their lengthening shadows 
over and beyond her and away out upon the bosom of that ocean 
in whose arms she is soon to recline. We wonder that no skilful 
artist has seized it as the theme for his magic pencil; no poet, as 
the burden of his song! 

But now upon the vessel’s deck stand the bridal group. There, 
as among familiars, stands the ship-builder, with the magnates of 
the town ; near by is the beautiful bride and her manly spouse. 

The hour has come !—the hour of all the hours of thousands of 
previous years ! 


“ Now the lady 
With a gesture 


All around them and below, 
The sound of hammers, blow on blow 
Knocking away the shores and spurs.” 
And as 
“ exulting. bound. 
Grace, the ship-builder’s daughter, names her the “ Blessing of the 
Bay.” And as she spoke, those who had watched eagerly for the 
opening of her lips, said in their hearts, she is rightly named. 
Yes! rightly named the “ Blessing of the Bay.” She went forth 
amid prayers and returned amid the blessings of those who watched 
and waited her coming. She brought them gifts from tropic lands, 


spices from islands of the sea, and fruits from southern shores. 
Whenever her returning canvass swung in the idle breeze, she 
was freighted with blessings from nature’s store-houses in other 
lands. 

And of the ship-builder—what of him? He builded no more 
ships. His first was his Inst; but he went down to the grave 
honored among men. 

And of Grace—what of hor? Her life was full of blessings ; 
and she lived to see the shores of the bay studded with “snow 
white sails,” and decked with numberless “ streamers gay.” 

> 


DETERMINATION OF PURPOSE. 


The carnest man wins way for himself, and earnestness and 
truth go together. Never affect to be other than you are, cither 
richer or wiser. Never be ashamed to say, “I do not know.” 
Men will then believe you when you say, “Ido know.” Never 
be ashamed to say, whether as applied to time or money, “I can- 
not afford it,” “1 cannot afford to waste an hour in idleness, to 
which you invite me,” “1 cannot afford the guinea you ask me to 
throw away.” Once establish yourself and your mode of life as 
what they really are, and your foot is on solid ground, whether for 
the gradual step onward, or for the sudden spring over a precipice. 
From these maxims let me deduce another—lcarn to say “ No” 
with decision, “ Yes” with caution; “No” with decision, when- 
ever it resists temptation; “ Yes”’ with caution, whenever it im- 
plies a promise. promise once given is a bond inviolable. A 
man is already of consequence in the world when it is known that 
we can ee rely upon him. I have frequently seen in life a 

rson preferred to a long list of applicants, for some important 
charge which lifts him at once into station and fortune, merely be- 
cause he has this reputation, that when he says he knows a thing, 
he knows it, and when he says he will do a thing, he will do it. 
Muse, gentlemen, over these maxims ; you will find it easy enough 
to practise them, for when you have added them together, the sum 
total looks very much like a Scotchman.—Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 


> 


PEARL DIVERS OF BAHREIN, 


A fact, curious and interesting, struck me here—the existeneo 
of fresh water springs beneath the surface, so often met with by 
the divers—and I was told that the cruisers stationed here, when in 
want of water, procure it by sending a man down with a gun barrel, 
which he fills and brings up. ‘The pearls collected here are said 
to be of great value, and are thus obtained :—'The diver, naked as 
the day he was born, with his feet resting on a double-headed shot 
or huge stone attached to a rope (which is fastened to the boat, and 
which he holds), with his nose ina horn, or his nostrils compressed 
with wooden pinchers and a basket slung round his neck—is rap- 
idly lowered by hia companions ; his feet barely touch the bottom 
ere he is off the stone or shot, which is as rapidly hauled up as it was 
lowered down, and another diver occupies it, while our friend who 
first went down is poking about, “astonishing the natives,’ and 
fast filling his basket with pearl oysters. Up he comes, empties 
his basket, takes three or four deep inspirations, and down he goes 
again.—Shepherd'’s Bombay to Bushire. 


> 


GREAT PYRAMID OF EGYPT. 


An English architect, Mr. Tite, has been “ figuring up” the cost 
of the great pyramid near Gizet. Its original dimensions, at the 
base (he says), were 764 square feet, and it had a perpendicular 
height of 480 feet, covering 4 acres, | rood, 22 perches of ground. 
It consumed 89,028,000 cubic feet of stone; and Mr. Tite adds, 
that it could not now be built for less than thirty millions sterling ! 
The joints of the large casing blocks of granite were so fine as to 
be searcely perceptible, not thicker than paper; and the mortar 
was so adhesive, that the stones in some cases broke through their 
substance rather than give way at their jointing. ‘The cost, there- 
fore, of this structure, reduced to federal currency, was $145,200,000. 
A sum large enough to build and put in running order six good 
substantial railroads between New York on the Atlantic and San 

Francisco on the Pacific. But where did all this money come 
from ?— Universalist Quarterly. 
> 


CHANNING ON THE THEATRE. 


We can conceive of a theatre, which would be the noblest of 
all amusements, and would take a high rank among the means of 
refining the taste and elevating the character of a people. The 
deep woes, the mighty and terrible passions, and the sublime emo- 
tions of genuine tragedy, are fitted to thrill us with human sympa- 
thies, with profound interest in our natures, with a consciousness 
of what man can do, and dare, and suffer, with an awed feeling of 
the fearful mysteries of life. The soul of the spectator is stirred 
from its depths ; and the lethargy in which so many live, is roused, 
at least for a time, to some intenseness of thought and sensibility. 
The drama answers « high purpose when it places us in the pres- 
ence of the most solemn and striking events of human history, and 
lays bare to us the human heart in its powerful, appalling, glorious 
workings.— W. Channing, D. D. 


A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


It is no longer necessary to pay Taner dollars to obtain a first class, ele- 
gantly illustrated and carefully edited Magazine, filled with original reading 
of the most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 
ONR dollar year than they have heretofore been charged THRES 
jol 


“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


ery the old ublishers. ‘ How can a Magazine, containing ong nuNDRED 
paces of original matter, and roary or rirry illustrations in each number, be 
afforded ONE DOLLAR & year, or at Ten cents by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 
Step into our peiaies and printing-house, and observe our facilities for 
coples—and 


doing business, and the heavy edition we print—nearly 82,000 
you will understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


BALLOU DOLLAR WONTHILY 


is printed on the finest of paper, being the crraprer M nein the world, 
and containing more ORIGINAL MATTER than any other. Never meddling with 


political, sectional or sectarian questions, ita aim is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work as any father, brother or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
Enclose ONS DOLLAR in a letter addressed as below, and the Magasine 
be sent by return of mail, and for a whole year. y 
inter Street. M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


DR. ISAAC I. HAYES, THE ARCTIC EXPLORER. 


DR. ISAAC I. HAYES, THE ARCTIC EXPLORER. 


We present on this page a fine likeness of Dr. Hayes, the heroic 
jon of Dr. Kane, in his perilous Arctic adventures, drawn 
expressly for us by Waud, from a fine photograph by Masury, 
Silsbee & Case. Isaac I. Hayes was born in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, the birthplace, by the way, of Bayard Taylor, the trav- 
elier, and T. B. Read, the poet, in 1832, and is consequently in 
his 25th year. His early youth was passed upon his father’s farm, 
and we believe he is chiefly indebted to his own exertions for his ed- 
ucation. From his 17th to his 19th year, he was engaged in teaching 
mathematics and civil engineering, at the same time reading medi- 
cine and attending lectures at the University of Pennsylvania, from 
which he was graduated in his 2ist year. Six weeks after that, he 
was on board the “ Advance,” in the capacity of surgeon and nat- 
uralist, having left home at five days’ notice. With his services 
as a member of the expedition, reading public is familiar 
through the medium of Dr. Kane’s popular work. Dr. Hayes’s 
duties on board the Advance were multitudinous, taxing his en- 
durance to the uttermost. He had much sickness to contend with 
and alleviate, and was doctor, cook and gurse to-his patients. He 
allowed no opportunity to pass unimpreved for collecting specimens 
of natural history, and with his own hands gathered two hundred 
specimens of rare Arctic birds, several skins of Polar bears, rein- 
deer, walrus, seal, and other animals, besides a lange collection 
of fish, mollusks, and Esquimaux relics. These, the fruits of 
many months of severe labor, were abandoned with the Advance, 
the botanical portion of Dr. Hayes’s collection being the only part 
he was able to bring home. This was the finest collection of 
Hyperborean plants ever made, numbering more than 3000 speci- 
mens, collected indiscriminately with a view to geographical distri- 
bution. A report of these, as examined by A. Durand, Esq., 
is appended to Dr. Kane’s book. In addition to these duties, 
aided as watch officer, and captain’s clerk, keeping the official 
records of the cruise, and assisting the astronomer in his observa- 
tions and hyd ic operations. In the fall of 1853, in com- 
y with Mr. Wilson, Dr. Hayes left for a pedestrian journey 
into the interior of Greenland, and penetrated further probably 
than any civilized man had done before him. His journey 
resulted in the discovery and survey of a great internal glacier, 
trending north and south, and rising from its rocky at an 
angle of 35°, w a height of 450 feet, to a great sea of ice which 
swept away into the interior, covering with a solid mass the whole 
country, mountains, hills and valleys. In the spring of 1854, after 
two unsuccessful efforts by Mr. Brooks and Dr. Kane to cross the 
broken ridges of ice in Smith’s Strait, with a team 6f seven dogs 
and one companion, Dr. Hayes succeeded in effecting a landing 
upon the opposite shore in latitude 80°, ninety-five miles from the 
vessel, and surveyed the coast down to the entrance of the chan- 
nel, connecting his survey with the old established landmarks of 
Baffin and Bylot, and had the honor to plant the American flag 
on the top of « mountain nearly 2000 feet above the level of the 
sea, 400 miles northwest of any previous landing upon the Ameri- 
can continent. During this journey, be suffered severely from 
snow-blindness, and was compelled to return for want of provisions, 
thus narrowly missing the discovery of the Polar sea. After an 
unsuccessful effort made by Dr. Kane to communicate with the 


> weeks they had nothing to eat but stone moss 
scooped from the snow-covered rocks. The imagination shrinks ap- 
from the jon of such privations, and the wonder 

that the fortitude of Dr. Hayes and his companions enabled them 
to live through trials as severe as can be imposed on suffering na- 
ture. Fortunately they were spared the horrid alternative of eating 


ards 


freezing. Reaching Cape Alexander, the en- 
tering cape of Smith's Btrait, they found an 
crack in the ice five miles in width, 
fle numerous smaller cracks broke up the 
ice two miles to the south of it. In pushing 
forward at the head of the y, Dr, Hayes 
attempted to leap one of cracks, and 
alighting upon a piece of ice which he sup- 
posed to be solid, he was precipitated into the 
water, and, though rescued by his companions, 
was, in spite of his bear and seal-skin clothing, 
wet to skin. Reaching the open water, 
they found the only chance to -_ the cape 
was on the ice-foot (a mass of ice glued up 
against the rocks), in places not three feet in 
width. This the Esquimaux, accustomed as 
they were to all sorts of peril, refused to do, 
until intimidated by Dr. Hayes’s pistols. They 
crawled slowly round this shelf of ice, clingin 
to the crevices of the rocks with their nak 
hands, the water twenty feet vertically below 
them, lashing the icy shore, the thermometer 
50° below zero, the blasts of wind raging like 
the voices of demons through vast caverns in the 
rocky wall that towered above them, whirling 
down sheets of crisped snow upon their heads, 
and to complete the horror of the scene, the 
moon having set behind the mountains, the 
water was black as Erebus in the gloomy 
shadows, except when broken by a phosphor- 
escent wave. They had to run fifteen miles 
after passing the cape to reach the nearest 
Esquimanx station, and Dr. Hayes was only 
kept alive by his driver pounding him with his 
whip stock. As it was, his body was badly 
frozen in many places. On reaching the ves- 
sel, Dr. Hayes was laid up for six months, Dr. 
Kane giving up his own bunk to him, and his 
wounds were yet unhealed when they found it 
necessary to abandon the vessel and make their 
escape in boats. Dr. Kane requested Dr. 
Hayes to write a narrative of this portion of 
the expedition, and he is now engaged in pre- 
paring it for publication, and a most thrilling 
recital it cannot fail to prove. Believing 
that some of Sir John Franklin’s party are yet 


alive, Dr. Hayes, undaunted by hi# ngs, still holds himself in 
readiness to e in a further search for them, and has tendered his 
services to Lady Franklin. Since his retirn, the care of his shat. 
tered health has en his attention ; 
practice of his profession, and has lectured 
audiences on his Arctic experiences, having been 
by the invitation of Edward Everett, Robert C. 

igelow, and other eminent literary and scientific gentlem@m, I 
is surprising that so young aman as Dr. Hayes should have beeq 
able to undergo so much hardship and accomplish so much labor 
as he has done. The secret lies, as in the case of the lamented 
Dr. Kane, in his undaunted spirit, in the will to accomplish what 
ever he undertakes, which has already been crowned with an honor. 
able reputation, and will, we trust, carry him on triumphantly to 
yet greater achievements. 


THE EGYPTIAN STORYTELLER. 

The oriental scene on this p uy characteristic. It 
sents the interior of an Egyptian , amply supplied with the 
cheap Eastern luxuries of pipes, coffee and sherbet. ‘Through the 
vine-clad lattices the perfumed air is stealing, and the eye glances 
forth on a or of white walls and minarets. Grouped 
about in easy attitudes, a little knot of Turks are listening with 
countenances expressive of the most intense interest to a little 
hunch-backed story-teller, who is relating some exciting tale, 
These story-tellers abound in the East, and are most accomplished 
in their vocation. They are listened to with the greatest avidity, 
The narrator is rewarded with a voluntary gratuity which is pro- 
—— to the merit of his recital, and he always selects a tanta- 
izing pe of his tale to break off in and collect his fees. The 
hero of our sketch appears to have been perfectly successful in 
enchaining his audience. In the corner, holding a tamborine in 
her hand, temporarily eclipsed by the story-teller, but waiting for 
her turn to come, is one of the famous Egyptian dancing girls, 
The inhabitants of modern Egypt are by no means a gloomy and 
ascetic people, but, on the contrary, are very gay and fond of all 
sorts of amusements. Dr. Olin says: They seem to be en- 
dowed by nature, beyond most races of men, with an instinctive 
tendency to be merry and happy. The poorest display in juggling 
or buffoonery is sufficient to put a large crowd in ectasies. Any 
vagrant who will sing a distich, make grimaces, or play antics in 
the street, becomes, in a moment, the centre of a laughing and 
enraptured multitude, that quite blocks up the passage. Nobody 
seems dis to complain of such interruptions, but rather to 

ke of the common gratification, and be content to take some 
other way, or wait till the sport is over.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
, 8.—Tradition that a thousand Jews the 
8. 8. ~ were employed upon 


to have in the 

L. L.—The Arno, which is regarded as the finest river in Italy, is no larger 
than some of the tributaries to the Connecticut. ' 

Manta W., Eastham.—We have stated more than once our conviction that it 
is im: ible to learn a correct pronunciation of French by any of the s0- 
called pronouncing dictionaries. 

C. D.—Borysthenes was the name of the favorite horse to whom the Emperor 
Hadrian erected a monument. 

R. G.—Pontius Pilate is said to have been born in Spain. 

Daveast.—The Caliph Almanzor founded, in 754, the first public apotheca, or 
‘s shop, in Ba 

8. S., Bast .—There is only one horse railroad in the city of Paris. 

MANUPACTURER.— Paper —— have been manufactured by the Chinese 
from time immemorial, and the French copied from them. 

Miner.—The gold mines of Hungary do not yield more than a million dollars’ 


worth per annum. 

Inquirer, East Woburn. Maes. Lorini is an American lady. Her 
maiden name was Virginia Whiting. She is now in Florence, where, at the 
last accounts, she was eminently successful. 

C.—The just about the size of our gold dol- 
lar; it hasa of Louis Napoleon on one side, and the denomination on 


other. 
ConresPonDENT.—In writing to Paris, you should use French let 3 
which is very thin—as the postal rates are much more subdivided 
wit 


h us. 

R. L. F., Manchester, N. H.—For any foreign books you wish to import, you 
had better address yourself to Messrs. Little & Brown, of this city, who im- 
port regularly from Europe, and have an agent in Paris. 

Crerx.—If you have, as you say, four hours a day at your disposal, you can 
make certainly a great in the study of lan . Think—you 
will have 7300 hours in five years; or we will call it 7300 peges—for you can 
certainly master a page an hour. Members of the learned professions have 
not even that time for miscellaneous study. 

J.J.—The surplus in the United States ¢ is stated to be twenty-two 
— No other nation in the world can exhibit such a financial condi- 


§.M.—The Grand Tronk Railroad, of Canada, has already cost $40,000,000, 
and $20,000,000 will be required to complete it. 

R. C.—The so-called Moorish arch is nearly in the form of a horse-shoe. 

M. R.G., Eastport.—The territorial posressions of the Hudson's Bay Company 
are said to cover nearly one-cighth of the habitable globe. 

Dretist.— Boiled flesh is divested of a large portion of its nutritive qualities 
by the process of cooking, and should always be eaten with the soup formed 
in boiling. Repeated washing of meat in cold water dissolves ita soluble 

phosphates, its lactic acid, its kreatine, and its albumen. It is an unwise 

and operation. 


runist.—The nate it 


Horticur 
north of Africa, and ¢ to have been introduced into I 


StimuLants anp Narcotics.—It is said that some tobacco- 
nists use prussic acid to flavor the “weed,” and we know that 
strychnine is used in the manufacture of whiskey. Can it be pos- 
sible that dealers in cigars and “ardent” wish to annihilate their 
customers ¢ 


Tue GREAT Question.—The question now being discussed by 
all the debating societies is whether news transmitted by the ocean 
telegraph through salt water will ever.be fresh? 


State Mriit1a.—The limit to the number of the State militia 
is fixed a,6000 men. . my falling. to thirty-two men 


must be disbanded. 
SPLINTERS. 


..+. Late accounts from Utah confirm all the charges ot Judge 
Drammond against Brigham Young and his Mormon satellites. 

.... Alexander Von Humboldt, the illustrious natural philoso- 
pher, has just been made a grand officer of the Legion of Honor. 
. «++. Vidoog, the celebrated French thief-taker, who died lately 
in Paris, was in quite destitute circumstances. 

..+. The New York Tribune gives a most deplorable account 
of the number of vicious and dangerous persons in that city. 

.++. Macaulay says the English Puritans opposed bear-baiting, 
not from the pain to the bear, but the pleasure to the people. 

.... A committee of ladies lately stripped, tarred and feathered 
& man at Detroit for offences against good morals. 

-.+. Brigham Young, it is said, is making arrangement with 
the Indians for aid against the United States troops. 

+». Messrs. Mason and Alden of Waltham have a native cow 
which has been giving 47 and one-fifth pounds of milk per day. 

+++ Queen Victoria’s “blessed baby” will cost the British 
people 350,000 dollars in taxes. 

.... Some of the Chinese troops carry huge fans. Most armies 
in the field find it diffienlt to “raise the wind.” 

.-.+. The official returns of the census of St. Louis, Mo., show 
& total population of 126,000 souls. 

.... If you wish to make a woman your enemy for life set her 
baby a crying by making ugly faces at it. 

-... A boy named Wright at Montpelier, Indiana, lately shot 
his mother while placing a cap on his rifle. 

-... Lord Napier, the Britith minister, is said to be as popular 
at Washington, D: C., as Mr. Bodisco was. 

.... The wealthiest inhabitant of Baltimore is rated on the tax 
books of that city as worth only 730,000 dollars. 

.».. Upwards of fifty thousand emigrants have arrived in New 
York city since the spring season opened. 

:+.. Arehbishop Philpot of England lately told his hearers that 
ho one who attended fancy balls was in the way to salvation. 

-++. The royal engineers of London are to give the Russian 
general, Todtleben, a grand banquet in September. 

+++. Most of the brass mills in Connecticut are busy manutac- 
turing brass hoops used so extensively in ladies’ dresses. 

+++. A: new line of steamers, with four paddle-wheels each, is 
oon to be established between California and Central America. 

++s» ‘Phe newly born son ot the emperor and empress of Rus- 
sia has been baptized by the names of Sergius Alexandroviteh. 
branch of the Bonaparte family has been greatly widened. 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FEMALE HEROISM. 

We wish that Dr. Doran, or some other equally patient explorer 
of the records of the past, would give us, in a single volume, a 
recital of the exploits of those ladies who, rising above the timidity 
attributed to the sex, have, impelled by religious or patriotic 
motives, emulated the deeds of the most renowned warriors and 
soldiers in the field. The record would be indeed a brilliant oné. 
We should behold the wives and maidens of the ancient Helvetia, 
the worthy ancestors of the modern Swiss, rolling back the vete- 
ran mail-clad warriors of Rome in disastrous defeat; we should 
see the matrons of Britain hurling defiance at Cesar’s legionaries, 
and towering above the tide of battle, Boadicea, the warrior-queen 
of the Iceni. Coming down to later times, the maid of Orleans 
would rivet our attention—that wondrous peasant-girl of Domremi, 
who led the chivalry of France to battle, who commanded armies, 
attacked fortresses, hurled back the tide of invasion, and perished 
at last, not fairly overcome, but the victim of disgraceful treason. 
Joan of Arc seems to have transmitted her heroic spirit to many 
of her countrymen. In the campaign of ’93, on the Sambre and 
Meuse, Dumourier had for his aid-de-camps two of the loveliest 
young ladies in all France. Of dazzling beauty, their figures 
showed to advantage in their fine cavalry uniforms, and they 
inspired as much respect and enthusiasm by their valor, as they 
won admiration by their charms. They rode into the hottest of 
the battle, carrying the orders of the general, cheering on the 
charge, and chiding the retreat. An eye-witness of their exploits 
tells us how he saw these girls, by their remonstrances, more than 
once check the flight of the panic-stricken troops. ‘ Whither are 
you going, soldiers?” they cried, in their slender voices. “The 
enemy are not in that direction. Follow us!’ and, waving their 
gleaming swords, they would lead in the path of danger and glory. 
In almost every stricken field of modern times where the French 
colors have waved, we are told that women have been found where 
the dead lay thickest, sleeping beside the lovers, brothers and 
husbands they refused to forsake in the hour of deadliest peril. 

Turn to Spain, that land of romance, where the sunlight of 
chivalry lingered latest, and there you will find splendid examples 
of female heroism gilding the decay of that unhappy country, like 
flowers brightening a ruined wall. At the sieges of Saragossa, 
Valencia, Gerona and Tortosa, the women enrolled themselves in 
battalions, and fought with unexampled bravery beside the men. 
Conspicuous in the glorious array, the figure of the Maid of Sara- 
fossa rises to our vision, that lovely heroine immortalized by 
Byron’s muse and Wilkie’s pencil,—she who took her place in the 
battery, where her lover was slain, and with her own fair hands 
pointed the gun and applied the match, when stern veterans fell 
back from the storm of shot and shell that poured upon them. 
The Greek and Hungarian revolutions were illuminated by such 
valiant examples of female heroism. Our own revolutionary 
annals are not without numerous instances of female courage dis- 
played in the hefien of causes. It would require a large volume 
to record im the briefest manner the services that women have 
rendered in the hour of peril. 

: 
THE RATTLESNAKE FLAG. 

Paul Jones’s flag, which floated victoriously from the main of 
the Bon Homme Richard, in her bloody encounter with the Serapis, 
bore a rattlesnake with thirteen rattles, and the motto “ Don’t tread 
on me.” The same flag was carried by the famous minute-men 
of Culpepper county, Virginia, who, during the Revolution, to 
use the well-remembered language of John Randolph, “were 
raised in a minute, armed in a minute, fought in a minute, and 
conquered in a minute.” Fine fellows were those rifles of Cul- 
pepper, with their green hunting-shirts, the words “ Liberty or 
Death !”” worked in white letters on the bosoms, and wearing white 
buck-tails for plumes. We always had a liking for the rattlesnake 
flag. The rattlesnake is an American reptile, never strikes till he 
is molested, and then his blow is death. To the rattlesnake, the 
Scotch motto of the thistle, ‘“ Nemo me impune lacessit (no one 
ever injured me with impunity),” is peculiarly appropriate. We 
believe it was Audubon who wished that the wild turkey—a beau- 
tiful bird—might figure on otr banner. But there would be some- 
thing ludicrous in the idea of following a turkey to victory,— 
something too suggestive of stuffing and oyster-sauce. The “ fierce 
gray bird with the bending beak,” is, however, too firmly estab- 
lished to be overthrown. 


Vewier.—Thoe queen of the Adriatic is to be improved and 
repaired, and a strenous effort made to save her from falling into 
utter decay and desolation. The canals are to be so deeponed by 
the Austrian government that vessels of large tonnage may float 
through them. We hope, however, that the gondolas will not be 
discontinued till we have had a chanco to take “our evening walk 
of meditation ” on the Rialto. 


+ > 


Ineentous Artisan.—A lad of eighteen, confined in prison at 
Paris for theft, has recetitly constructed a watch which rans three 
hours, his only materials being two needles, a pin, a little straw 
and some thread. Efforts aro being made to procure his release, 
in hopes that he will, asa mechanic, be a useful member of society. 


Smoxine.—Napoleon I. said smoking was a habit only fit for 
sluggards. He had tried to learn to smoke, but fuiled deplorably, 
and compounded. for the loss of the luxury by taking enormous 
quantities of snuff. 

Dr. Burvers’s Estate.—The Dr. Burdell’s estate is esti- 


mated at about eighty thousand dollars; of course it is a prize 
worth the desperate struggle that is going on for it. 


THE LOUVRE, PARIS, FROM THE PLACE DU CAROUSEL. 

We have placed on pages 24 and 25 of the present number, two 
large pictures, showing in detail the splendid piles of buildings, 
additions to the famous old palace of the Louvre, now connected 
with the palace of the Tuileries, with which Louis Napoleon has 
enriched his magnificent capital. The arch on the left, in the 
lower engraving, is the Are du Carousel, erected by Napoleon L., 
in 1806, and was formerly ornamented with the famous bronze 
horses of St. Mark, brought in triumph by the conqueror from 
Venice. These, however, were removed at the downfall of Na- 
poleon when the allies entered into possession of Paris. It would 
require a volume to describe, or even enumerate the various wings, 
pavilions, galleries, and statues, which Louis Napoleon has con- 
structed here in a little more than six years. It is only recently 
that the removal of the scaffoldings has unmasked this world of 
architectural splendor, and only those who are fresh from Paris, 
will be able to identify the locality thus beautified. Four immense 
squares, perfectly level, and adorned with trees and fountains, and 
surrounded by splendid structures, have taken the place of dirty 
and dilapidated buildings which formed an entire quartier (division) 
of the city. A vast extent of recently-finished palaces now cov- 
ers the place so lately a desert, as it were, and yet the first stone 
was laid only in 1852. Since that time, literally mountains of 
stone have been hewn from the quarries, squared, decorated with 
elaborate carving, and piled up on each other. The junction of 
the Tuileries and Louvre has been prolonged on the Rue de Rivoli, 
opposite the Rue de Richelieu, the neighborhood of the old Rue 
de Coq, now Rue Marengo—with a fagade abutting on the old 
Louvre. In the space comprised between the new gallery and 
the old gallery of the Louvre on the river-side, two other wings, 
parallel to them, have been erected on an extended line nearly 
equal to the new gallery, with fagades on the Place du Carousel, 
looking on the Tuileries. Besides these latter fagades, the new 
wings are attached, on one side, to the great gallery on the river, 
and on the other, to that of the Rue de Rivoli, by transverse con- 
structions, dividing the space which remained open, from side to 
side, into three interior courts, which will not be accessible, and 
will form dependencies of the offices of the ministers on the north, 
and of the museum and imperial stables on the south. An army 
of statues of illustrious men are ranged along the battlements, like 
soldiers at their posts, and a world of genii and allegorical figures 
decorate the facades, as will be seen by reference to our engravings. 
The buildings of the Tuileries and Louvre form the largost ox- 
tent of palaces in Europe, covering, it is said, more than forty 
acres, or larger than Boston Common. ‘The Louvre is built 
partly on the site of a fortress and state prison erected by Philip 
Angustus, in 1214. Francis I., in 1528, erected what is now 
called the old Louvre. Henry LV. laid the foundation of a splen- 
did gallery, connecting the Louvre with the Tuileries. Successive 
monarchs have embellished both palaces, and Louis Napoleon has 
but carried out the gigantic plans of improvement which Napoleon 
I. laid out and commenced. 


A ravonrre —Rallou's Pictorial comes to us with | punetu- 
ality week, elegant engravings and delightful reading 
matter, never meddling with jarring or repulsive topics, but dirpensing re- 
fined pleasure wherever it A critical eye cannot glance through ite ad- 
mirably printed pages, and not accord it the highest commendation. A hun- 
dred buay hands and brains are engaged upon ita weekly issues. and yet there 
is « charming variety and completeness in each number of the work worthy 
of all praise.— Oakland ( Texas) Star. 


MA RRIAGES. 


In this city, Rev. Dr. Adams. Mr. Frederick Vinton to Miss Mary B 
Curry; by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Paul Revere, Jr., to Mise Ellen F. Dodd; by 
Rev. Mr. Enia, Mr. William D. Flint to Miss Caroline Elizabeth Huntington ; 


by Rev. Mr. Cleverly, Mr. Ammi Brown to Mire Mary Emeline H r; by 
Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Thomas Howard to Miss Joanna Clifford; by Rev. Mr. 
Manning, Mr. L. B. Shearer to Miss Corinna Fisher; by Rev. Mr. Gaylord, Mr. 
James W. Bennett to Miss Cynthia A. Bragg; by Rev. Mr. King. Mr. H.N. H. 
Lugrin to Miss Fannie M. Granger.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Newell, Mr. 
Rufus Foster, of Roston, to Mies Anna B. Smith.—At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. 
Judkins, Mr. W. H. Furber to Miss Joan A. Parker, of Charlestown.—At West 
Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Laurie, Mr. Richard B. Smith. of Boston, to Miss Abbie 
W. Ellis.—At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Morison, Mr. Alexander B. Wheeler, of 
Boston, to Miss Deborah Horton.—At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. Clo- 
taire &. Gay to Mrs. Mary L. Pierce.—At Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Perkins, 
Mr. Robert Nash to Misa Jane M. Tirrell—At Auburndale, by Rev. Mr. Hill, 
of Waltham, Mr. G R. Spurr, of Worcester, to Miss Iaadore 8. Beal —At 
Middleboro’, by Rev. Mr. Thatcher, Mr. Andrew L. Tinkham to Miss Dora P. 
King.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Girdwood, Capt. Lemuel U. Wood, of 
Fairhaven, to Miss Rosetta iH. Ellis. 


DEATHS. 

In this city, Mies Louien Catherine Smith, 84; Mr. Alonzo Darling, 22; Mrs. 
Mary Ann Long, 38; George A. Wheeler, 14.—At South Boston, Mr. John 8. 
Parahley, formerly of Brunswick, Me., 62.—At Winchester, Mrs. Margaret F 
Parker, 67.—At Weston, Mr. Samuel Hobbs, 62.—At Wilmington, Mrs. Elian 
beth Binnchard, 78.—At Newburyport. Capt Samuel Boardman, 86.—At 
Amesbury, Mr. William Dailey, 78.—At Taunton. Mr. Israel Wilbar, 60.—At 
Boxford, Nathan ©., son of Rev. Samuel Lamson, of New York, 17.—At Lin- 
coln, Miss Priscilia M. Hagar, 19.—At Middleborough, Mr. Francis M. Shaw, 
$8.—At Plymouth, Mr. Samuel Rartlett. 95.—At Milbury. Mrs. Charlotte 
Sawyer, 74.—At Leominster, Miss Julin Allen. 65.—At Sutton. Mr. Simon L. 
Marble, 58.—At Lancaster, Mrs. Seraphina, widow of Perley Hammond, 75.— 
At Acushnet Village, Capt. Thomar Adams, 79.—At Oakham, Mrs. Sarah woh 
wife of Nahum Ayres, Esq., and daughter of the Inte Deacon Noah King, 
Newton, 57.—At Fairhaven, Mrs. Hannah Nye, 88.—At Edgartown, Mrs. Pru- 
dence, wife of Nathaniel Vincent, about 72.—At Nantucket, Mre. Elizabeth 
Coffin, 88.—At Pawtucket, R. I., Mr. John H. Sweet, 47.—At Nashua, N. H., 
Mrs. Mary Ann, wife of Mr. Irn Gay.—At Portsmouth, N.H.. Capt Joshua H. 
Drisco, B4.—At Coneord, N. H., Mrs. Dolly Danforth, formerly of Boston, 67. 
—At Portland, Me., Deaeon Samuel Duran, 81. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


Che Port's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
i THINK OF THEE.—TO ONE ARSENT. 


BY ANDREW DOWNING. 
I think of thee, dear absent one, 
In morning's rosy hour; 
When first the smiling summer sun 
Shines on each new-born flower. 


I think of thee at noon of day, 
When bees are on the wing; 

When sunbeams on the water play, 
And the sweet song-birds sing. 


I think of thee in twilight gray, 
When the bright stars appear, 
And the last beams of closing day 

Shine on the lakelet clear. 


I think of thee in midnight’s hour, 
When all is calm and still, 

And solitude's weird, awful power 
Doth vast creation fill. 


l ever think of thee. Where’er 
My wandering footsteps stray, 
Thy gentle presence seemeth near, 

To smile my cares away. 


I think of thee, who ‘rt far away 
From one who loves thee best: 
Who for thy safety e’er will pray, 
And that thou mayst be blest. 


LOVE AND MELODY. 


"Tis love creates their fhelody, and all 

This waste of music is the voice of love ; 

That even to birds, and beasts, the tender arts 
Of pleasing teaches. Hence the glossy kind 
Try every winning way inventive love 

Can dictate, and in courtship to their mates 
Pour forth their little souls.—Tuomson. 


ANGER. 


When anger rushes, unrestrained to action, 
Like a hot steed, it stumbles in its way ; 
The man of thought strikes deepest, and strikes safely.—Savaag. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


We have made, dear reader, quite a discovery, which promises an important 
result to the world, possibly to yourself. We have found out that it is day- 
light at an early hour in the morning—that the sun is an unusually early 
riser—and that gaslight is unnecessary at four o'clock, A.M. Henceforth we 
shall devote to you these matin hours ; and that serenade of robins, bobolinks, 
bluebirds, orioles and swallows under our window we shall take for plaudits 
addressed to our good resolutions and reformed habits. We graciously reward 
the serenaders with a few crumbs, and resume our pen......Who does not 
admire indomitable p ’ Bulwer Lytton is an example of it. That 
man has been before the public something like thirty years, and he has ac- 
complished everything he aimed at. and everything his opponents told him 
he could not achieve. His earlier novels pleased the public, and his later 
ones have pleased the critics. *‘My Novel” will last as long as the English 
language. His enemies said he could not write an acting play—and he has 
written the best acting plays on the stage. His wife told him he could never 
succeed in parliament, and he has established a parli tary reputati In 
whatever he was accused of, or was sensible of weakness, there he has made 
himself strong; and he is certainly now recognized as a leading spirit of the 
age, in spite of sneers and detractions......‘* Dunn Browne’s Experiences of 
Foreign Parts,” which we have noticed elsewhere, is a very clever, sketchy, 
dashing picture of a rapid tour in Europe and the East, embodying a great 
many Original and piquant observations. Suppose we take a peep at him as 
he is penning one of his letters from Egypt. * Rather romantic,” he says, 
“writing you from the top of the Cheops, amidst a picturesque group of Be- 
douins, Englishmen and Yankees, who are noisily engaged in all the different 
occupations that can possibly be carried on in such circumstances—talking 
poetry , discussing the sites of lost cities, cracking jokes at the expense of the 
respectable old Egyptians who piled up the pyramids, selling and buying 
various rather dubiously authenticated antiquities. paying sundry shillings 
te see an Arab go up and down the second pyramid in ten minutes. drinking 
Nile water and champagne, laughing, lunching and dealing in relics, the foot 
of a mummy perhaps in one hand, and the leg of a turkey in the other. A 
rather queer picture, is it net’”...... It is melancholy to note the ingenuity 
of the world’s rascals. because we know that the same tact, legitimately em- 
ployed, would make an honest fortune. One evening, in New York, recently, 
a feliow tied the door of a jewelry store on the outside. and then broke the 
show-window, gathered a handful of articles and ran off. The storekeeper 
could not get out, but he made a terrible outcry, and fortunately the rogue 
was captured...... A M. Gaudin, of Paris. who has been experimenting for 
many years, bas succeeded in making artificial jewels so perfect as to deceive 
the most expert lapidaries. The imitation of the raby—the most precious of 
all stones—bas reached « rare degree of beauty and utility ; for it is preferred 
by competent watchmakers as pivots to the real ruby, being equally durable 
and much harder...... Neither men nor women become what they are in- 
tended to be by carpeting their progress with velvet; real strength is tested 
by difficulties. Whoever said that was a sensible fellow. ..... Coroner's ver- 
dicts are sometimes couched in very amusing language. Take the following, 
rendered at a place which shal) be nameless :—‘ We ar of A Pinion that the 
Devcest came to hir deth from Violent Infirmation in the Arm purduest from 
Unoan Caws.”...... Dean Swift said, with much truth, “ It is useless for us 
t© attempt to reason « man out of a thing he has never been reasoned 
into... .1n Philadelphia, the goats foliow along after the carriers of the morn- 
ing newspapers, pull them from doorways, and devour them, exhibiting a re- 
markabie pertinacity in the p itof k ledge. ..... Punch is severe on 
female fashions. The mad wag says:— There are no women now-a-days. 
Instead of woman, we have towering edifices of silk, lace and flowers. You 
see « milliver's large advertising van that sides along with a rustling sound, 
and you are told that it isa woman; but as you cannot approach within sev- 
eral yards of the monster obstruction, you cannot tell what it is beyond some- 
thing that looks like an entire shop-front put into motion, with all the goods 
exposed in it for galec.”...... The Chinese have a proverb that “there are 
three things to be desired in this world—male progeny, official employment 
and long life.” That, the Post supposes, would depend upon the behaviour 
of the boys, the mature and pay of the office. and the health of the incum- 
bert. The best of the Chinese wisdom, it should be remembered, came from 
® philosopher whose mame sounds like con-fuse-us......Here is @ good story 


over which we have laughed heartily. “Sir,” said a college president toa 
student summoned before him, ‘I am informed that you have a barrel of ale 
in your room.”—* Yes, Well, what explanation can you 
‘Why, the fact is, sir, my physician advises me to try a little each day as a 
tonic, and not wishing to stop at the various places where the beverage is re- 
tailed, I coneluded to have a barrel taken to my room.”—‘“ Indeed. And 
have you derived any benefit from the use of it?”—‘ Ah, yes, sir. When the 
hgrrel was first taken to my room, two days since, I could scarcely lift it. 
Now I can carry it with the greatest case.”......We find in the Gazeta de 
Madrid, of a late date, an Bnalysis of the general commerce of Spain in 1855. 
From this we learn that the totel value of the commerce of the kingdom, in- 
cluding the Spanish colonial possessions. was 2,283,124,815 reals, equal to 
114,156,240, showing an increase over the preceding year of 475,874,679 reals, 
equal to $23,793.733, or 26 per cent. on the whole amount. ,....Which is the 
longest letter in the alphabet? 0, b there is mo end to it...... The 
market-gardeners of Long Island suffered this spring from late, eold storms, 
so that many of them were obliged to re-plant their fields of melons, cucum- 
bers and early corn. The climate has changed so of late, in the vicinity of 
New York city, vegetables cannot be planted much earlier than with us...... A 
public exhibition of spiritual harmony and influences, lately, it is said, took 
place at Columbus, Ohio. A drum and tambourine were played upon by 
some “supernatural” agency. Some wag of an unbeliever struck a light 
suddenly, which exposed the swindling imposition. The “spirit” of the 
drum was a boy about thirteen, and the “spirit” of the tambourine a stal- 
wort lass, tall, stout and twenty-five. They were both discovered rubbing 
the tambourine and beating the drum. The light created as much conster- 
nation among the epirit-rappers as if a bomb-shell had suddenly buret in 
their midst. The “ mediums” scattered. and the audience fairly yelled with 
delight. The money was returned at the door, and thus ended the last exhi- 


bition of ‘“‘ harmonical science,” or “ spiritual manifestation.”. ..... Cato, the 
censor, said to a very debauched old fellow, ‘ Friend, old age has deformities 
enough of its own—do not add to it the deformity of viee.”...... Why isa 


blush like a girl? Because it becomes a woman...... A colored preacher, the 
other day, delivered himself of the following sentiment :—‘ Charity aint no 
good widout righteousness. It is like beefsteak widout gravy—dat is to say, 
no good no how.”’...... Dr. Gross. the justly celebrated surgeon, of Philadel- 
phia, was once dangerously ill. Shorly after his recovery, he was met by one 
of his lady patients—they are not always patient ladies—who remarked to 
him, “0, doctor, I rejoice to see that you are out again; had we lost you, our 
good people would have died by the dozen !"—'‘ Thank you, madam,” replied 
the affable doctor; ‘but now, 1 fear, they will die by the Gross!”...... A 
covetous desire in the heart of youth is the germ from which may epring a 
poison tree, whose atmosphere is pestilential, and the taste of whose fruit is 
death...... Horses often exhibit a most wonderful degree of intelligence. 
Franconi, director of the Hippodrome, in Paris, some time since trained a 
horse to marvellous exploits, among which was pretending to be severely 
wounded. The animal performed his feat well at the rehearsals, but on the 
first representation, perceiving that he had nothing to fear from the whip be- 
fore the public, he refused to act the wounded steed, and galloped to his 
place without limping. Franconi afterwards drilled him in presence of a 
number of his acquainta who pied the benches appropriated to the 
audience, and after a sound beating for his disobedience, the animal’s confi- 
dence in the protection of the public was lost, and he became perfectly do- 
cile...... To become a great man you must study great men. A horse that 
lives on hay could not get up an oat trot to save his life. It is by coming in 
contact with magnets that magnets are made...... A grocer in Worcester, 
Mass., the other day, left a hogshead of molasses standing in his back yard 
with the head out. A little Irish boy climbed up on the edge to get a chance 
at sticking his finger in the sweet fluid and then licking them, when he lost 
his balance, reeled. and over he went head first into the molasses! He was 
pulled out by the heels and led home, so stuck up that he*wouldn’t speak to 
his old friends. They had a good time that night in his shanty, wringing out 
his clothes, and ping the mol from his hair into pails......A slan- 
derer of the softer sex undertakes to prove that Satan was e woman, whoac 
name was Lacy Fir...... The fhmous Aliweck’s Rooms, tn London, where 
those magnificent aristocratic balls are given that make such a figure in the 
English fashionable novels, were built by a Scotchman of that name, in 1765. 
They are frequently called Willis’s Rooms, from the name of the present pro- 
prietor. Seventeen hundred persons have assembled at one ball, which gives 


third of their husbands’ incomes in dress. Weare sorely afraid some of the 
New York ladies imitate their example. ..... A celebrated French woman has 
well said, that the greatest blessing a woman can receive on earth is the con- 
ti of the affection of her husband after marriage. The sentiment is 
worthy of reception in every country and by every woman...... Prince Napo- 
leon, it is said, isethe only one who treated the Grand Duke Constantine at 
Paris with coldness. It is plain to an observing eye and mind, that this de- 
scendant of the first emperor wishes to keep up the tradition of his great pro- 
genitor. Hence his dislike to the English alliance; hence his hatred of the 
Russi His p ] likeness to the first Napoleon is remarkable ; and it is 
also remarkable with what scrupulous care he cherishes every trait of resem- 
blance with which nature has endowed him, by means of dress, manner and 
deportment—every where inspiring the idea that the correspondence between 
d prototype shonid be completed by the wearing of a 
crown...... European pri ti marry for love. We see in our 
foreign exchanges, that the Princess Amelia, of Hohenlohe-Schillingfurst, 
was married at Herbensleben, in the Duchy of Gotha, to M. Lauchert, an 
artist of Sigmaringon...... Mr. Thackeray lately lectured with great success 
toa numerous university audience at the Town Hall, Oxford, England, on 
George Third. Considering the severity of his lectures on the “ Four 
Georges,” his in the kingdom they ruled is a remarkable proof of the 
progress of democratic and liberal sentiments among the English. ..... Russia 
is emptying its nobles and rich men into Western Europe the present season 
—a circumstance owing to the facility with which travelling passports are ob- 
tained. Formerly the emperor's sanction was requisite, but now the gover- 
nor of a province can issue the necessary permit. 


REFLECTIONS. 

The greatest rogues complain most of being slandered. 

Bank-bills are make-believe money. 

The height of meanness is to exult in its success. 

It is not round sentences, but pointed ones, that stick in the 
memory. 

True philosophy has depth without darkness; but much that 
passes for it has darkness without depth. 

The “ words that burn” are those in which the rays of thought 
are collected into a focus. 

The beautiful hues of fiction are common light which has passed 
through the prism of the imagination. 

Peace of mind is not repose ; it is maintained, like the peace of 

man » marries a frivolous flirt, “gives to airy nothing a 

local habitation and a name.” 

A dwarf is a more popular show than a giant; for the dwarf 
ane a oo , while the giant makes the spectators 
warts. 

The “ originality” of many writers in our day resembles that of 
a harlequin walking on his hands instead of his feet—perverting 
nature to make people stare, but accomplishing nothing valuable. 
_ of style cannot conceal poverty of thought.— Christian 

. 


Choice Mistellany. 
A ROYAL 
The Spaniards of Peru have always believed that tie eubjeet 


of the Incas, at the time of the conquest of their country bj 

ro, buried large amounts of gold, and that the secret of the places 
where the gold was buried has been handed down from father td 
son, dueugh successive generations, the object being to restore the 
Incas when the rule shall be renewed, as the Peruvians long be- 
lieved it should be—a striking proof that it was a good rule. This 
belief was not unlike that which so many North Americans have 
had in the burial of vast treasures by that roving Captain Kidd, 
and which furnished to Poe the subject of the best of his strange 
stories ; but the Spanish belief had better foundation than any that 
had been brought forward in support of the American tradition. 
Out of novels no one has ever found any of Kidd’s treasure—if 
treasure that worthy ever had; but in Peru it has more than once 
happened that great sums have been found. About a hundred 
years ago an Indian left in possession of a woman, as security for 
a small debt, a number of golden figures, making her preeuies that 
she would show them to no one. Wanting money herself soon 
afterwards, she in her turn pawned them to the priest of her vil- 
lage. Some months having elapsed, the Indian returned and 
claimed his images. ‘The woman sought them of the priest, but 
he suspected something, and, having compelled her to tell where 
she got them, the Indian was thrown into prison, where, having 
been subject to torture, he pointed out the place where for two 
hundred years a great quantity had lain concealed, having been 
buried there by some noble Peruvians. ‘The value of it was two 
and a half millions of dollars—a very pretty profit on such capi- 
tal as injustice, falsehood and torture. The story goes that’ the 
Indian added, that if they dug to a certain depth, a jet of water 
would spring up and flood the valley, where the treasure lay under 
the rock; and the spot is now covered by a lake with a small 
island in the centre of it. What became of the Indian our autho- 
rity does not state; but, judging from the usual manner in which 
Spaniards treated such men, it was probably tragical enough.— 
South American Annals. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


A cotemporary has discovered that the greatest cataract in the 
world is the Falls of Niagara, where the waters accumulate from 
the great upper lakes, forming a river three quarters of a mile in 
width, are suddenly contracted, and plunging over therocks in two 
columns, to the depth of one hundred and sixty feet. The great- 
est cave in the world is the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, where 
one can make a voyage on the waters of a subterranean river, and 
catch fish without eyes. The greatest river in the world is the 
yee four thousand one hundred miles in length. Its name 
is derived from an Indian word, meaning “ the father of waters.” 
The largest valley in the world is the valley of the Mississippi. It 
contains five hundred thousand square miles, and is one of the 
most prolific regions on the globe. The largest lake in the world 
is Lake Superior, four hundred and thirty miles long. The great- 
est natural bridge in the world is that over Cedar Creck, in Vir- 
ginia. It extends across a chasm eighty feet in width and two 
hundred and fifty feet deep, at the bottom of which a creek flows. 
The greatest solid mass oF iron in the world is the iron mountain 
in Missouri. It is three hundred and fifty feet high, and two 
miles in circuit. ‘The longest railroad in the world is the Illinois 
Central Railroad, which is seven hundred and thirty-one miles 
long, and cost fifteen millions of dollars. ‘The greatest number of 
miles of railroad, in proportion to its surface, of any country in 
the world is in Massachusetts, which has over one mile to every 
square mile of its area. The greatest number of clocks manufac- 
tured in the world, is turned out by the small State of Connecti- 
cut. The largest number of whale ships in the world are sent out 
by Nantucket and New Bedford. The greatest grain port in the 
world is Chicago. The largest aqueduct in the world is the Cro- 
ton aqueduct in New York. It is forty and a half miles long, and 
cost twelve and a half millions of dollars. 


THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. 


The following account of the personal appearance of Jesus 
Christ, supposed to be from the pen of a Jewish historian, has been 
several times published, and is worth putting again on record :— 
A description of the person of Jesus Christ, as it was found in an 
ancient manuscript sent by Publius Lentulus, president of Judea, 
to the senate of Rome. “ There lives at this time in Judea a man 
of singular character, whose name is Jesus Christ. ‘The barbari- 
ans esteem him a prophet, but his followers esteem him as the im- 
mediate offspring of the immortal God. He is endowed with such 
unparalleled virtues as to call back the dead from their graves, 
and to heal every kind of disease with a word oratouch. His 
person is tall and elegantly shaped—his aspect amiable and rever- 
end. His hair flows in those beautiful shades which no united 
colors can match, falling into graceful curls below his ears, agree- 
ably couching on his shoulders, and parting on the crown of his 
head, like the head-dress of the sect of the Nazarites. His fore- 
head is smooth and large; his cheek without spot, save that of a 
lovely red ; his nose and mouth are formed with exquisite symme- 
try; his beard is thick and suitable to the hair of his head, reach- 
ing a little below his chin, and parting in the middle like a fork. 
His eyes are bright, clear and serene. He rebukes with esty, 
counsels with mildness, and invites with the most tender and per- 
suasive language; his whole address, whether in word or deed, 
being elegant, grave, and strictly characteristic of so exalted a be- 
ing. No man has seen him laugh, but the whole world beholds 
him weep frequently; and so persuasive are his tears, that the 
multitude cannot withhold theirs from joining in sympathy with 
him. He seems a man of excellent beauty and perfections, every 
way surpassing the children of nen.” —Clvistion Freeman. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE AMERICAN AUTHORESS. 


“One morning,” said Scott, “I opened a huge lump of a de- 
spatch without looking to know how it was addressed, never doubt- 
ing that it had travelled under some omnipotent frank, like tho 
first lord of admiralty’s, when, lo! and behold, the contents proved 
to be a manuscript play by a young lady of New York, who kindly 
requested him to read and correct it, equip it with a prologue, pro- 
cure for it a favorable reception from the manager off Drury Lane, 
and make Murray or Constable bleed handsomely for the copy- 
right; and inspecting the cover, I found that I had been charged 
five pounds odd for the This was bad enough, but there 
was no help, so I groaned and submitted, A fortnight or so after, 
another packet of formidable bulk arrived, and I was absent 
enough to break its seal too, without examination. Conceive my 
horror when out jamped the same identical tragedy of the “ Chero- 
kee Lovers,”’ with a second epistle from the authoress, stating 
as the winds had been boisterous, she feared the vessel entrus 
with her former communication might have foundered, and there- 
fore judged it prudent to forward a duplicate.” 
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_BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Evitovrial Melange. 


Diogenes, being at Olympia, saw at that celebrated festival some 
men of , arrayed most magnificently. Smiling, he 
exclaimed ; “ pride!” Afterwards, on meeting with some 
Lacodemigaitins in a mean and sordid dress, he said: “ This also 
ig pede.” —— May-day was celebrated by the school children of 
Humboldt City, Cal., in old-fashioned English style, by choosing 
a May-queen, dancing around a May-pole beautifully decorated 
with wild flowers, and with the other ceremonies usual on such an 
occasion. Songs were sung by the children, and speeches made 
by some of the gentlemen present. The day was fine, the weather 
warm, and the flowers in the greatest profusion. —— Method goes 
far to prevent trouble in business, for it makes the task easy, 
hinders confusions,, saves abundance of time, and instructs those 
that have business depending, what to do and what to hope. —— A 
young woman who had been disappointed in love attempted to 
commit suicide in Pittsburg, recently, by jamping into the Alleg- 
hany River, but was unable to sink on account of her hooped skirt. 
As she floated calmly down the stream, she was rescued, and went 
home quite ashamed of herself. —— To McAdamize 384 square 
feet, sixteen in depth, costs $26,758, and three inch oak plank for 
the same surface costs $11,927; still, McAdam is the best and the 
cheapest. —— The active militia of Connecticut consists of 2433 
men, divided among 46 companies, and causing an expense to the 
State of $17,000, or $500 more than the year before, in conse- 
quence of the addition of a day to the fall encampment. Asa 
set off to this expense, the State has received $12,500 from the 
commutation fee of fifty cents imposed upon those who do not 
“ train.”’"——“ In Moscow,” says a modern traveller, “I asked for 
the residence of an acquaintance, and was answered, ‘ He lives in 
this very street ;’ but I drove three miles before I reached his 
house.”——— The Champlain Valley Agricultural Society, in Ver- 
mont, offer a premium of a beautiful silk dress (the color and qual- 
ity to be optional with the fair recipient) to the maker of the best 
loaf of bread—the “competitors to he unmarried ladies, and the 
committee of judges to consist of bachelors and widowers. —— It 
is said by those who profess to know, that acetate of ammonia dis- 
solved in sugar and water will relieve the thirst for strong drink, 
and make liquor obnoxious to the taste. There are plenty of sub- 
jects to try the effect of this recipe upon. —— A woman in Bed- 
dington, Maine, one day recently, while passing between her honse 
and a neighbor’s, heard two cubs (young bears) crying in the edge 
of the wood near by. She hastened to the place, where she found 
the bears on a fence, and raising the alarm, a small boy came to 
her aid, when both succeeded in taking the cubs safe home in their 
arms. ‘The bears are now alive, and are fast becoming domesti- 
cated. —— The banking capital of Pennsylvania, which has stood, 
during the last year, at the figure of $23,575,000, has been increased 
by acts of the recent legislature, some $6,500,000, so that it will 
now reach $30,000,000. An ingenious air-meter has been con- 
structed by a French physician, by which the amount of air a per- 
son breathes can be accurately measured. By this machine it has 
been ascertained that the average amount of air required by per- 
sons of ordinary form and good health, from the ages of fifteen to 
thirty-five years, is from 183 to 198 cubic inches per minute; and 
between the ages of thirty-five and sixty years, from 122 to 153 
inches—the amount, of course, being largely exceeded or dimin- 
ished in exceptional cases. The U. S. mail from Chicago for 
Terre Haute, was robbed a few days since, and it is supposed that 
the packages contained a large amount of money. No clue has 
yet been obtained to the perpetrators of the outrage. —— The fire- 
men of Kingston, Canada, took umbrage at some act of the city 
authorities, lately, and stood coolly by while a fire was destroying 
eighty houses, the boys even endeavoring to prevent volunteers 
from working the machines. The next day, however, a recon- 
ciliation was effected, and the department was allowed to resume 
its place. —— The Newport News states that John Dean, the coach- 
man, and his bride, whose turtive marriage lately caused so much 
talk, have taken rooms at Bannister’s Wharf, in Newport, where 
they will “spend the season.”—— Miss Stewart, a daughter of 
John Stewart, of Waterford, N. Y., lately recovered a verdict of 
$4000 against the Saratoga and Washington Railroad, for injuries 
received some time since by the cars being thrown from the track. 


Parentace or Patmerston.—One day last 
century, so runs the story, an Irish peer, named Temple, while 
riding along the streets of Dublin, was thrown from his horse, and 
severely bruised. Carried into the nearest house, which happened 
to be that of a milliner named Mee, he was nursed by that lady 
with such tender care that, in gratitude, he offered to make her his 
wife. The democratic damsel, whom we will suppose to have 
been charming, accepted the offer, and in good time became the 
mother of the present prime minister of England. 


_ Sercrpn.—The most certain mode of committing suicide is to 
Jump off a railway car when in motion. To be sure, it sometimes 
fails, but then pistols miss fire, and rascally druggists will adul- 
terate strychnine. 

Sue@an.—The people of the United States usually consume 


about a dollar's worth of sugar annually each. But if sugar keeps 
advancing, a dollar's worth will sweeten very few cups of tea. 


“Nor « nap Cawr.”—This phrase must now go out of vogne, 
for there will soon be not a red cent in circulation. ‘The new cent, 
after it has been used a little, is the color of stale soap suds. 


Pnirosormy.—It wont do for a man to bump his head against 
4 stone fence, uniess he believes his head the hardest. 


Texas is expected to have a population of 1,000,000 in 1860. 

Something like $350,000,000 of California gold have already 
been coined at the United States mint. 

McKim, the murderer of young Norcross of Massachusetts, has 
been sentenced to be hung on the 21st of Angust. 

The man who taught Fennimore Cooper his alphabet is now 
living in New York State, hale and hearty, at the age of 90. 

A Paris correspondent says the Rassian Grand Duke Constan- 
tine is “the perfect type of an American ;” he has a proud, quick 
air, and a glance that partakes of the impertinent. 

A correspondent of the Petersburg Express says that the North 
Carolina fisheries for 1857 have proved a disastrous failure, and 
several proprietors are selling their beaches at auction. 


The question of the permanent seat of government of the Can- 
adas, which has given the home government no little trouble, has 
been decided, and Ottawa is the place selected. 

A portion of the mountain on the farm of John Farnum, in the 
north part of Lanesboro, Mass, recently slid down, and so covered 
up about ten acres of nice meadow land that it is rendered almost 
worthless. 

A new and beautiful steamer was launched, and has commenced 
her trips on Lake George lately. She is named the Minnehaha, 
and will ran from Caldwell to Ticonderoga, connecting with the 
steamers on Lake Champlain. 

Philip Umrish, seventy-two years of age, was robbed of his 
coat and hat, and about twenty-eight dollars in money recently, by 
two men on the road near Vansville. He was on his way to 
Washington to obtain compensation for services rendered in the 
war of 1812. 

P. B. Manchester, a noted hanker, who committed forgeries and 
robberies in Cincinnati, about two and a half years ago, to the 
amount of three hundred thousand dollars, was arrested at Chi- 
cago recently, through the instrumentality of a Cincinnati mer- 
chant, who had been fleeced by him. 


The number of members in the Carmelite Convent, Baltimore, 
is 22. One is over 96 of age, and another is over 82 years 
of age. A majority of the whole number have been inmates of 
the institution from twenty to forty years, while one has been there 
fifty-eight years. 

The Rev. B. S. Hobbs, Universalist clergyman at Webster, 
N. Y., has stopped — because he has on several occasions, 
while in the pulpit, been seized by the mania or influence popular- 
ly termed Spiritualism, and made to utter sentiments utterly for® 
eign to his own views and convictions. 

The population of Utah is estimated at 100,000; besides which 
there are two hundred thousand adherents of Mormonism in adjoin- 
ing States and Territories, according to Judge Hammond. The 
entire community in Utah is Mormon, thoroughly so—actuated 
entirely by the will of Brigham Young. 

A man named Peters died not long since at Arnheim (Nether- 
lands) at the age of 112. He was born at Leuwarden in 1745, 
and served in the Swiss army for some time ; subsequently he en- 
tered the French service, and made the campaign in Egypt ander 
Napoleon. He possessed all his faculties up to his last hour. 

The administration of the oath in civil cases is of high antiquity. 
See Exodus 22—10. Swearing on the gospels was first used in 
528. The oath was first administered in judicial proceedings in 
England by the Saxons in 600. The words “So help me God, 
and all Saimts,”’ concluded an oath till 1550. 

An ontrageous attempt to poison the horses of Mr George W. 
Boynton of Georgetown, wag, perpetrated a short time since, by 
mixing stryelmine in the feed ough, at the stable. The horses 
were all saved by breathing a pint of ether, each. Six horses 
were taken in this way and treated alike, with complete suecess. 


Astronomy was first studied by the Moors, and was by them in- 
troduced into Europe in 1201. The rapid progress of modern 
astronomy dates from the time of Copernicus. Bookgof astron- 
omy and geometry were destroyed, as infected with magic, in 
England, under the reign of Edward VI., in 1552. 

In New York City, Lucien Eichberg has recovered a verdict of 
$5000 against Joseph Severille, who destroyed the sight of one of 
his eyes by an arrow discharged through the plaything called a 
blower. defence that it was done in play and without malice 
did not avail. 


The Canadian parliament having passed an act requiring all 
government accounts, from the first of January next, to be in dol- 
lars and cents, the banking institutions have resolved that the 
same system shall be adopted in their establishments, and recom- 
mend it for all mercantile purposes throughout the country. 

Extensive movements are making among many landholders in 
Virginia to dispose by wholesale of immense tracts of country in 
Eli Thayer’s company, to be sold to bodies of settlers now emi- 
grating from the Eastern and Western States. Kentucky and 
Tennessee have been bidding for the attention of the company. 


There is a block of granite on Boon Island about fourteen feet 
in extreme length, ten feet wide, and from five to six feet in height, 
which was lifted from its bed in the ledge and carried up an in- 
clined plane of from twelve to fifteen degrees, to a distance of 
nearly sixty feet. This occurred during a northeast snow storm 
in 1850. 

We are glad to notice the increasing disposition among the set- 
tlers of our new States and Territories to preserve the beautifal 
and expressive names of places adopted by the natives. Compare 
Moneka (Morning Star), Manitou (Good Spirit), and Minnehaha 
(Laughing Water), with Smithfield, Brownsville, and Jones- 
borough. 


The older Romans paid special honors to agriculture, as did the 
Jews. Their coin was stamped with symbols in connection there- 
with. The Greeks refreshed the mouths of their ploughing oxen 
with wine. Charles the Ninth exempted from arrest for debt all 
persons engaged in the cultivation of the staple articles of agri- 
culture. 

The Milwaukie Sentinel, having placed upon its bulletin board 
an announcement of the Pacifie’s arrival, on which was written, 
“ War in statu quo,” two men from the country walked up to the 
board, and after reading very demurely, “ War in statu quo,” said 
one of them, “ Where in thunder is that?” “I don’t know,” said 
the other; “It'll spread all over the world yet.” “Shouldn’t 
wonder if it did,” said the first. 

There are in the United States 1217 distilleries, in which 5240 
persons are employed ; a capital of $8,507,674 is invested. They 
consume yearly 11,367,761 bushels of corn, 3,787,170 bushels of 
barley, 2,143,927 bushels of rye, 56,240 heads of molasses. 
They manufacture 42,461,926 gallons of ale, 41,304 gallons of 

and high wines, and 6,500,000 gallons of ram—being 
about four gallons of liquor to every man, woman and child in 
the country. 


Foreign Ttems. 


The Courier de Paris states that Rossini has just composed six 
new melodies, which will be shortly published. 

Alexander Von Humboldt, the illustrious natural phil er, 
has been presented with the decoration of grand officer of the 
Legion of Honor by the emperor of the French. 

Vidocq, the celebrated French thief-catcher, whose memoirs 
were published in the United States some fifteen years ago, has 
just died at an advanced age, and almost in obscurity. 

It appears from the official annual report, just issued by the 
English post-office, that the number of book parcels sent through 
the post in 1856, was nearly three millions, and that their avcrage 
weight was five ounces. 


The Art Exhibition at Manchester, England, has collected 
together 5000 works of art, viz., 1098 pictures of ancient masters, 
652 modern pictures, 337 portraits, 965 pictures in water colors, 
1859 engravings, and 70 specimens of sculpture. 

The Spanish government has presented to the Cortes a new law 
relating to the press. Caution money to the amount of 15,000 
duros is requi The jury for the trial of press offences is to 
consist of primary judges. Newspaper articles are to bear the sig- 
natures of their writers. 

Twenty-four ships of the sunken fleet have already been raised 
in the harbor of Sebastopol. The American company is straining 
every nerve to fulfil its engagements, and hopes to raise the ships 
still remaining under the water. ‘The steamer Kherson, one of 
those already raised, is plying as she used to do in the Black Sea 
before the war. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... As tarning the logs will make a dull fire burn, so change 
of studies a dull brain.— Longfellow. 

.... Most of their faults women owe to us, whilst we are 
indebted to them for most of our better qualities. — Charles Lemesle. 

-» Don’t be too severe upon yourself and your own failings ; 
keep on, don’t faint, be energetic to the last.—Sidney Smith. 

..-. In the Ghoice of a lover, a woman considers more how he 
appears in the eyes of other women, than i@ her own.—Cham/fort. 

.... If you wish to keep mind clear and body healthy, abstain 
from all fermented liquors. —Sidney Smith. 

..-. It is impossible to diminish poverty by the multiplication 
of goods ; for manage as we may, misery and suffering will always 
cleave to the border of superfluity.—Jacobi. 

.... Itis a dangerous thing even to assist an envious man, for 
whilst he receives your succor, he feels your power and his own 
dependence, and that excites the gangrene of his moral constitu- 
tion.—Lacon 

. Superstition, the creature of guilt and fear, is an evil 
almost as ancient as the human family. But enthusiasm, the child 
of hope, hardly appeared on earth until after the time when life 
and immortality had been brought to light by Christianity. — 
Isaac Taylor. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Hlope—A sentiment exhibited in the wag of a dog’s tail, when 
he’s waiting for a bone. 

Mrs. Fly was asked if she kneaded her dough or beat it up with 
astick. “If you can find anybody that needs the dough more 
than I do,” said she, “ pity take mercy on ’em!” 

A reasonable conclusion—'That New York lawyers write with their 
toes, and the reason for it is, that a majority of them spend the 
most of their office hours with their feet upon their desks. 

An Irishman took the cars at Boston for Worcester. On jump- 
ing from the cars, he remarked that if he had known that he woud 
have made the journey in so short a time, he would have walked 
on foot. 

Harry H tells a good story of a young man who had a light 
gnd incipient moustache. One day, while fingering the few hairs, 
he said to Harry, “ Hadn’t I better dye this moustache?” “0, 
no!” replied Harry; “let it alone, and it will die of itself.” 

Before you ask a man for a favor, consult the weather. The 
same person that is as ugly as sin while a cold rain is spitting 
against the window glass, will no sooner feel the gladdening infiu- 
ence of a little qnict sunshine, than his heart will expand like a 
rose-bud. 

Mr. Egan, the lawyer, who was a person of very large stature, 
and of great thews and sinews, once, on going into a bath, exult- 
ingly struck his breast, all matted over with hair, and exclaimed, 
“ Curran, did you ever see so fine a chest?” “ Trunk, you mean,” 
said Curran. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This established and well known weekly paper. after eleven s of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a household 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 
(> It is just such « paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 
(7 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and In 
a neat and utifal style. 
(7 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 
It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 
a it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 
(7 It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
word or line. 
It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 
(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beaatiful in humanity. 
{7 It is acknowledgod that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 
Its suggestive pases provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 
{7 Ita colamns are free from politics and all jarring topics, ite object being 
to make home happy. 
(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 
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MUSIC VALE SEMINARY. 


It nae ~ that we 

vea is highly popu- 

cated at Salem, Conn. Its ob- 
ject is to make thorough theo- 
retical and scientific pianists 
in the shortest time possible, 
and to give a good know! 
of music to young ladies in 
limited period allotted by cus- 
tom for their education. In or- 
der to secure so desirable a re- 


sult, the founder of the institu- 
tion, Hon. O. Whittlesey, has 
adopted as a motto the memo- 
rable words of Pitt—*“ If it be 
that I have done so much, it is 
that I have done one thing at 
a time.” Music is the only 
science taught in the institu- 
tion. It is located in a re 
markably healthy and agree- 
able district. One is struck 
on approaching it with the 
home-like yet beautiful exteri- 
or; plain, unostentatious, yet 
— 4 with rose-vines clam- 
ring over the verandah and 
shaded by trees. You would 
not fancy it a school if you did 
not hear the sound of mingled 
music from the various instru- 
ments. And a “ boarding - 
school” it is not, in the com- 
mon sense of that word. It is 
more like a home, the pupils 
receiving the greatest care, so 
that among the hundreds of 
pupils it has numbered during 
the seventeen years of its exis- 
tence, there has never a single 
death occurred, while many 
who have come there in ill 
health have been made well. 
It p the adv 
a retired situation and conse- 


MUSIC VALE SEMINARY, SALEM, CONNECTICUT. 


the piano and the black. 

method so creditable to them. 
selves; #0 honorable to the in. 
its officers, 60 con 

to ev 

this ie founded, a 
of its wonderful adaptation 
a ae improvement of the 
pupil, as to deserve, in th 


ion of the committee, their 


commendations. Ser. 


enteen years of unrivalled sue 
cess have established the use 
fulness of this institution in the 
scientific and musical world 
Its graduates are found ocee 
pyins posts of honor and emo 
ument as teachers of music is 


many of the states of the Union 


THE SUL/TAN’S PALACE. 
This magnificent pile of ar 
chitecture is the stately gallery 
to the sultan’s new palace a 
Dolmabaghdsche, on the Es 
ropean shore of the Bosphorus, 
near Tophana, and facing the 
entrance of the Sea of Marmo 
ra. The materials are marbk 
and stone, and the architecture 
is more strictly European thas 
anything hitherto attempted in 
Constantinople, being in the 
florid Italian-classic style. The 
sultan has many palaces in and 
about Constantinople, the Bos 
yee being the favorite site 
r them. The reason for their 
great numbers—and they will 
probably go on increasing in 
number—is that every sultan, 
on his accession to the throne, 
builds one for himself, and al. 


ways tries to outdo in splendor 
quent safety from all diverting excitement,—and is near the con- | brook running by it. The board of examiners (composed of gen- | the palaces ot his predecessors. It is curious to remark in them 
secrated ground selected by that favorite author, Ike Marvel, for | tlemen of the highest musical talent), in their last annual report, | the changes in decorative taste which have taken place from time 
the conception of those wonderful reveries—where may still be | commend this institution as eminently worthy of patronage. They | to time; and especially the gradual advance made towards the 
seen the “old arm-chair,” in the “grove on the knoll,” and the | say that the acquirements of the pupils were elucidated orally, and | adoption of European and classic art in their style. 
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